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THE BLESSED EDMUND CAMPION. 


EDMUND CAMPION, the protomartyr of the Jesuits in England, 
was born on the 25th of January, 1540. His father, a bookseller 
and a citizen of London, had intended, when his son was nine or 
ten years old, to apprentice him to a merchant, but some of the 
members of one of the trades companies, who had remarked 
the boy’s “sharp and pregnant wit,” and his love of learning, 
induced his father to decide otherwise by an offer on the part 
of their guild to undertake the charges of his education. 

From the grammar-school to which he went at first he was 
removed to Christ’s Hospital, in Newgate Street. Here he came 
off victor in all the disputations then so'much in vogue. It was 
a proud day for the “ Blue Coats” when, on the royal entry of 
Mary Tudor into London on the 3d of August, 1553, none of 
“Powle’s Pigeons,” as the scholars of Dean Colet’s famous 
school were called, was found so worthy to welcome her, in the 
name of the youthful scholarship of London, as their own vara 
avis, young Campion, who was sent for, all the way from New- 
gate Street, to make a speech in Latin to her majesty when she 
halted at St. Paul’s Cross. The queen was much pleased with 
him, and the people cheered him heartily, whether they heard 
him or not; for his clear young voice had not then the power of 
that “ full, rich, modulated, and sonorous bass” with which he 
afterwards moved hearts to so high resolves. When Sir Thomas 
White founded St. John’s College, Oxford, Campion became a 
Student there, and in 1557 Junior Fellow. 

In November, 1558, Queen Mary died. Elizabeth succeeded, 
chiefly by the aid of the Catholics, who trusted in her continu- 
ance in the ancient faith, of which she had made much demon- 
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stration whilst her sister lived. But within a few weeks the new 
queen had in many ways excited such suspicion that a bishop could 
hardly be procured to crown her. After her coronation she quite 
threw off the mask, and by a packed party in the “ Beardless Par- 
liament,” anda majority of one voice in the House of Lords—from 
which, by threats and cajolery, she had caused the chief Catholic 
nobles to absent themselves—against the unanimous decision of 
the bishops and the expressed wishes of Convocation, she sub- 
stituted the Anglican Establishment for the Catholic Church. 

Where tyranny could not force the new religion upon the 
people, subtlety was employed to beguile them into adhesion to 
it, real or apparent. Oxford was not made to feel the change at 
first. The oath of supremacy was not tendered to Campion until 
1564, by which time the intellectual seductions of the university, 
a host of friends and admirers, and even his own gift of elo- 
quence and his personal attractiveness, had combined to ensnare 
him ; and thus, excusing himself, as being a mere layman, from 
immediate study of so inconvenient a point, he took the oath. 
He took it, however, against his conscience, and whenever he 
could save others from taking it, he did so. 

When Elizabeth visited the university in 1566, Campion 
greatly distinguished himself by his learning and eloquence, par- 
ticularly when suddenly called upon to extemporize before the 
queen and court. 

“ All these successes,” wrote Father Parsons, “put him into 
great danger, for at heart he utterly condemned the new re- 
ligion ; yet the queen’s sugared words, and his own youth and 
ambition, sorely pulled him one way, while his pricking con- 
science .. . urged him another.” 

While in this state he became acquainted with Dr. Cheney, 
the Protestant Bishop of Gloucester, a mild, persuasive old man, 
who was fond of quoting the example of Naaman bowing in the 
temple of Remmon as an excuse for “conforming” Catholics. 
He was in bad repute with his brethren of the bench—partly as 
being the only Lutheran among them, while all the rest were 
Calvinists—but still more because he was the only Elizabethan 
bishop who refused to persecute the Catholics of his diocese. It 
was his praise of the church Councils and Fathers that first at- 
tracted Campion, who, after a time, even allowed Dr. Cheney 
to ordain him deacon in the Establishment, “not thinking,” as 
he afterwards said, “that the matter had been so odious and 
abominable as it was.” But immediately after this pseudo-ordi- 
nation he was filled with remorse, and resigned his Fellowship 
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at St. John’s, as well as his proctorship of the university, on the 
ist of August, 1569. He is one of the few whose fall has been 
the direct occasion of their rise. 

He retired to Dublin and was cordially received by James 
Stanihurst, the father of one of his pupils, in whose house he led 
a kind of monastic life. He employed his time, when not teach- 
ing, in controversies with heretics, and in writing his classical 
discourse, De Fuvene Academico, and his History of Ireland. He 
lived openly as a Catholic, for which reason the lord-chancel- 
lor, Dr. Weston, gave orders for his arrest; but the lord- 
deputy, Sir Henry Sidney, who was his friend, sent him timely 
warning on the previous night. He escaped in the darkness to 
the hospitable house of Sir Christopher Barnewell at Turvey, 
but only for a short time, having to dodge the pursuivants in 
several places. At last, from fear of endangering his friends, he 
resolved to return to England, and under the name of Mr. Pat- 
rick, and disguised as a lackey, he took ship at Tredagh. He 
was scarcely on board when some officers came to search the 
ship, asking for him by name. In the surprise of the moment he 
took no precautions, but stood quietly on deck while the officers 
tumbled the cargo and searched every hole to find “the sedi- 
tious villain.” Devoutly invoking St. Patrick, as he did on 
similar occasions ever after, he saw everybody examined but 
himself, and so escaped, though his manuscripts were seized. 

On reaching England he missed the warm hospitality of his 
dear Irish friends, and found “ nothing but fears, suspicions, ar- 
restings, condemnations, tortures, and executions.” The pro- 
ceedings against Catholics being so rigorous, and all men in fear 
and jealousy of one another, and no secure living for a Catholic 
with a conscience, he resolved to fly for good over sea. He 
went to Douai, to the splendid foundation of Dr. Allen for 
seminary priests, where he arrived in 1570, and shortly after 
wrote his famous letter to Dr. Cheney. Cheney had by that 
time got into disgrace for his non-appearance at the Anglican 
Convocation in 1571. The visitation articles of Archbishop 
Grindal, whereby the prelates in this Convocation tried to sweep 
away all the lingering remnants of the old religion, sufficiently 
indicate why Cheney absented himself. The communion was 
no longer to be put into the communicant’s mouth but into his 
hands ; all ceremonies and gestures not prescribed in the prayer- 
book were to cease; people were to communicate three times a 
year, not, like the papists, at Easter or Christmas, but on Ash- 
Wednesday and one of the two Sundays before Easter, Whit- 
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sunday, and Christmas. All altars were to be pulled down and 
the altar-stones defaced and put to some common use. All 
prayers for the dead, at funerals or commemorations, were to 
cease; no person was to be allowed to wear rosaries or pray 
upon them in Latin or English, or to burn candles on the feast 
of the Purification, or to make the sign of the cross, even on en- 
tering the church. Cheney was allowed to live in retirement at 
Gloucester, where, after eight years, he died. He had treasured 
Campion’s letter as his most precious possession, and kept it in 
the archives of his see. Though Campion did not know the 
fact, yet a successor in the see, Godfrey Goodman, said: “ It was 
certain that he died a papist.” * 

At Douai Campion completed his course of theology, took 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, and received minor orders. 
But the thought of that miserable Anglican diaconate, which he 
called “the mark of the English Beast,” so preyed upon his 
mind that, after remaining a year at Douai, he determined to 
break entirely with the world, make a pilgrimage ‘to the Tomb 
of the Apostles at Rome, and by their good help become a 
Jesuit. He went thither on foot as a poor pilgrim, and reached 
it in the autumn of 1572. 

In April, 1573, he presented himself as a postulant to the 
general of the society, Everardus Mercurianus—who had suc- 
ceeded St. Francis Borgia—and was accepted at once. He was 
sent to make his novitiate at Brunn. According to the rule, the 
novice was to spend one month in complete retirement, a second 
in attendance on the sick in the hospitals; during a third he had 
to beg alms from door to door, and for the fourth perform all 
the most menial employments in the house. Into all these du- 
ties Campion threw himself with heartiness and fervor, so that 
they were, “though poor in seeming, rich in fruit.” He was 
also sent to teach catechism in the neighboring villages, all 
more or less infected with the Hussite heresy, and was largely 
successful in reconciling converts to the church. 

Before he left Brunn he was warned of the death he would 
die ; indeed, his letters show that he went to England fully im- 
pressed with his fate. His presentiment, says Schmidt, was 
founded on a vision of Our Lady, who appeared to him in the 
garden and exhibited to him a crimson cloth, which he under- 
stood to be a sign that he was to shed his blood for religion. 

In September he was made professor of rhetoric in the Col- 


*This testimony seems borne out by the fact that, although he was buried in his cathe 
dral, no monument was put up to his memory. 
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lege of the Jesuits at Prague, and “opened the schools with a 
glorious panegyric.” His extensive knowledge, exquisite taste, 
and rare oratorical power, as also the brightness and enthusiasm 
he threw into his work, excellently fitted him for this post. 
While at Prague he received from the archbishop of that city 
the true diaconate and priesthood, by which the memory of the 
false orders was blotted out. He said his first Mass on the 
feast of Our Lady’s Nativity, September 8, 1578. 

It was about this time that Dr. Allen went to Rome to organ- 
ize the English College there, and also to obtain the assistance of 
the Jesuits on the English mission. After mature deliberation it 
was determined that Fathers Parsons and Campion should be 
sent. The night before the order reached Prague, James Gall, 
one of the fathers (a Silesian), had written over the door of Fa- 
ther Campion’s cell: “P. Edmundus Campianus, Martyr.” The 
writer, when discovered, was punished for his infringement of 
discipline, but declared that he had felt himself impelled to do 
what he had done. Campion arrived in Rome on Holy Satur- 
day, the 5th of April, 1580. 

The Jesuit fathers made only a part of the number of mission- 
ary priests sent by the Holy Father into England at this time. 
He had also approved and blessed the Association of Catholics 
in England organized by George Gilbert, a young man of large 
property and unwearied munificence. The members of this As- 
sociation contented themselves with the bare necessaries of life, 
in order to give all the rest of their goods for the needs of the 
Catholics and their hunted priests. All this time the spies of 
Walsingham were sending him information of all that was being 
done, and lists of the English students in the colleges abroad. 

The company of missionaries left Rome on the 18th of April, 
all arrangements being made under the management of Father 
Parsons, who was also appointed Father Campion’s superior. 
After various adventures they arrived at Rheims (where they 
were joined by three more priests), and, on leaving, divided into 
small parties, so as to reach England by different roads. 

Father Campion left Calais on the evening of the 24th of June, 
and reached Dover before daylight. On landing he retired be- 
hind a rock, and, kneeling down, commended his coming and his 
Cause to God. The searchers, having suspicions of his true char- 
acter, took him before the mayor of Dover, who resolved to send 
him up, under guard, to London. While the horses were got 
ready the father stood quietly praying to God and begging the 
intercession of St. John Baptist, when an old man came out of 
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the room to which the mayor had retired. “ You are dismissed,” 
he said ; “ good-by !” 

Meantime in London much prayer was being made for his 
safety. On landing at Hythe he was met by one of the Catholic 
Association, who led him to the house in Chancery Lane, where 
he was clothed and armed like a gentleman, and furnished with 
a horse. 

Father Parsons, who was at work in the country, had left 
word that Father Campion should stay in London until his re- 
turn, using his time as best he could for the comfort of Catho- 
lics there. And thus at one house he said Mass, at another he 
preached, at another heard confessions or held conferences, 
while Catholic gentlemen guarded the doors. But the spies and 
searchers were now so eager and numerous that scarcely an hour 
passed without some Catholic being arrested. Father Parsons 
returned to London, but the friends of the fathers advised them, 
for a time at least, to retire again to the shires. This they did, 
but before separating each wrote a brief declaration of the true 
cause of their coming to England, showing that it was purely apos- 
tolical and to treat in truth and simplicity on matters of religion. 
Father Campion, after entreating to be allowed opportunity for 
“fair and open argument and public disputation,” adds: 

“ Many innocent hands are lifted up for you, daily and hourly, by those 
English students who beyond the seas, gathering .virtue and sufficient 
knowledge for the purpose, are determined never to give you over, but 
either win you to heaven or die upon your pikes. And touching our so- 
ciety, be it known unto you that we have made a league—all the Jesuits in 
the world . . . cheerfully to carry the cross that you shall lay upon us, and 
never to despair of your recovery while we have a man left to enjoy your 
Tyburn, or to be racked with your torments or consumed with your pri- 
sons.” . 

On learning of the departure of the fathers from London the 
council sent pursuivants in various directions with powers to 
apprehend them. But they were diligently warned, and during 
about four months passed.through most of the shires, preaching 
and administering the sacraments in almost every gentleman's 
and nobleman’s house they passed by. 

On the 3d of July a proclamation was issued against harbor- 
ing Jesuits, and measures were taken for putting all the Catholic 
gentry under surveillance. Certain castles were fixed upon for 
the custody of the recusants, and in each of these the prisoners 
were to be forced to hold common prayer daily with, and be 
preached to and “ conferred with” by, a Protestant minister, for 
whose charge and maintenance they were to pay; if they re- 
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fused, the bishop could fine them at his pleasure. They were 
allowed no books, papers, or notes of their own, but only a Pro- 
testant Bible or books approved by a minister. The latter could 
bring other ministers to worry and insult them whenever he 
chose. . They were not allowed to speak to one another except 
at meals, and then under surveillance. To this treatment 
Feckenham, the last Abbot of Westminster, and Watson, Bishop 
of Lincoln, besides many other dignitaries, were subjected. 

When the chief gentry had thus been captured in their homes, 
the council began a general raid against all the Catholics of Eng- 
land, the Protestant bishops, obedient to their supreme gover- 
nors, showing themselves active in summoning and committing 
the “ recusants” of their several dioceses. ‘‘ Thus,’ as Dr. Allen 
wrote, “ was the whole Catholic population afflicted in soul and 
body by this disgraceful tyranny of one woman.” 

The Jesuit fathers were satisfied with the results of this first 
expedition. They found among the country people more love 
to the old faith than among the merchants and artisans in the 
towns, amongst whom “the infection of ministers bore most 
rule.” Not a few, indeed, had been led into such a maze by Pro- 
testant sermons that they had come to doubt even the existence 
of a God. 

In October the fathers returned to London to meet and con- 
fer together. Thence they each wrote to their superiors, giving 
an account of their labors. Father Campion, after describing the 
greatness of the harvest and the need of more laborers to gather 
it in, continues : 

“I cannot long escape the hands of the heretics: the enemies have so 

many eyes, so many tongues, so many scouts and crafts. I am in apparel 
to myself very ridiculous. I often change that, and my name also... 
Let such as you send, for supply, premeditate and make account of this 
always. Marry, the solaces that are ever intermingled with these miseries 
are so great that they do not only countervail the fear of what punishment 
temporal soever, but by infinite sweetness make all worldly pains, be they 
never so great, seem nothing.” 
He then mentions his entreaty to be allowed open disputation 
with the new ministers, and also an audience (under safe con- 
duct) of the queen and council, proffering discussion in their 
presence with the adversaries. 

“Whereat the latter, being mad, instead of making answer, tear and 
sting us with their venomous tongues, calling us seditious, hypocrites, 
yea, heretics too, which is much laughed at. The people hereupon is ours. 
-. » Of their martyrs the heretics brag no more ; for it is now come to pass 
that for a few apostates and cobblers of theirs burnt we have bishops, the 
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old nobility—patterns of learning, piety, and prudence—the flower of the 
youth, noble matrons, and of the inferior sort innumerable, either martyred 
at once, or, by consuming imprisonment, dying daily.” 

Father Parsons, on reaching London, found the persecution 
become so hot, and the search for Father Campion so incessant, 
that he sent him word to halt at Uxbridge. There they met, 
together with other missionary priests, compared notes, and ar- 
ranged their plans for the next expedition. Here it was pro- 
posed that, no answer having appeared to his challenge, Father 
Campion should now write something in Latin to the uni- 
versities. He consented, and produced his famous Decem Ratio- 
nes. Then, after prayer and mutual confession, and the renewal 
of their vows, the fathers parted—Campion for Lancashire, Par- 
sons returning to London. 

Father Campion, being much beset on his way, was for some 
time hidden in various houses in Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, 
and Yorkshire, daily preaching, confessing, and conferring upon 
religion with numbers who at every place secretly came to 
him, drawn not so much by his admirable eloquence as by a 
hidden power which they believed could only flow from the 
Holy Spirit. 

Meanwhile the government, balked of the prey it hunted. so 
eagerly, turned upon its captured victims. On the roth of De- 
cember, 1580, Luke Kirby and Thomas Cottam were put into 
the Scavenger’s Daughter in the Tower, a list of questions hav- 
ing been prepared to be put to them while under torture. 
Sherwin and Johnson, the latter an elderly priest and a very 
holy man, were racked December 15—Sherwin again next day. 
Hart and Orton, laymen, were racked December 31, and also a 
servant of Brinkley who had lent his house for the printing- 
press; Christopher Thompson, an aged priest, was racked Janu- 
ary 3, 1581, and Nicholas Roscarock, a gentleman at whose 
house Sherwin had been taken saying Mass, was racked Janu- 
ary 14. 

But these severities were not enough to satisfy the Protestant 
bishops. He of Chester, on this same day, wrote to urge the 
council to bring in a bill making “all vagrant priests traitors 
and felons, without benefit of clergy.” . Other bishops begged to 
have the commission in their dioceses, “the recusants being so 
numerous and obstinate.” 

These recommendations were carried out to the full. The 
proclamation of January 10 had commanded the return of all 
English students and seminarists from abroad, and at the same 
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time sentenced all priests to banishment. This was now fol- 
lowed up by the “ Act to restrain the queen’s majesty’s subjects 
in due obedience,” which made it treason to absolve any Eng- 
lishman, treason to convert him to the Catholic religion, and 
treason to be so absolved or converted. Among many other 
iniquitous enactments, a system of fines was imposed which for 
fifty years became one of the chief items in the budget of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

In May, 1581, Father Campion was sent for to London to see 
to the printing of his boak, the Decem Rationes. While there he 
often had to pass Tyburn Gate, a few yards beyond the present 
Marble Arch. Just outside of this gate stood the famois gal- 
lows. He would always walk between its posts with his hat 
off, saluting it in honor of the cross which it figured, of the 
martyrs who had already suffered on it for the faith, and be- 
cause, as he told Father Parsons, it was one day to be the place 
of his own conflict. 

After numberless difficulties the Decem Rationes was finally 
printed, and on the 27th of June the benches of the University 
Church of St. Mary’s at Oxford were found strewn with copies 
of the book. 

The young Oxford men had long chafed under the Eliza- 
bethan drill. They were as tinder, and this book was the spark 
to set them ina blaze. The Anglican authorities were furious. 
They could not answer the Zen Reasons, but they tried to make 
up for their impotence by unmeasured abuse and by every en- 
deavor to suppress them. 

Before the fathers parted, as each felt for the last time, 
Father Campion obtained leave to visit the house of Mr. Yate, 
of Lyford, now a prisoner in London for his faith, who had en- 
treated him to visit his family. 

“I know your easy temper,” said Father Parsons. “If you 
Once get in there you will never get away.” He then made 
Ralph Emerson Father Campion’s superior on the journey, and 
told the father to obey him. Campion was happy: he might go 
to the Grange, and he had received a delightful humiliation in 
being put under obedience to a lay brother. He went, and was 
received with the utmost joy. 

The traitor Eliot, furnished with full powers, and with a pur- 
Suivant to attend him, was at that very time lying in wait for him 
in the neighborhood, on the watch for any movement which 
might favor his designs. 

On Sunday, the 16th of July, just as the father, after a night 
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spent in hearing confessions and in conferences, was about to say 
Mass, Eliot, with his companion, came towards the house and 
called the cook on to the draw-bridge. The cook knew him to 
be a Catholic,and therefore, when with pious sighs he confided 
his “longing to be present once more at the Holy Sacrifice, 
which doubtless,” he said, ‘in such a house, must be offered on 
Sundays,” the cook owned that so it was, and, moreover, “ with 
much ado” got leave for him to be admitted. As he let him 
in he whispered to Eliot that he was a lucky man, for he would 
hear Father Campion preach! On this, Eliot asked for “one 
moment to send away the heretic who was with him,” and de- 
spatched the man to a neighboring magistrate, with an order in 
the queen’s name to bring a hundred men to Lyford to appre- 
hend Campion, against whom he had a warrant. Then, with all 
apparent devotion, he entered the chapel, heard the Mass, and the 
sermon upon the Gospel of the day: “ When Jesus drew near 
to the city he wept over it. . . . Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets...” Every part of the passage conspired with the 
circumstances of the day and his own presentiments to raise 
Campion’s eloquence to the highest pitch; and his audience 
declared that they had never heard such preaching. 

After the sermon came dinner, after which the father was to 
ride off towards Norfolk. But dinner was not over when a 
watchman on one of the turrets announced that the place was 
surrounded with armed men. Ford and Collingwood, two other 
priests, hurried Campion away to a chamber hollowed out of the 
wall above the gateway, where was a narrow bed, on which they 
stowed themselves. There they lay in silence and prayer, hour 
after hour, while “ Judas Eliot,” or ‘ Eliot Iscariot,” as he was 
henceforth called, led the searchers into every chamber, turning 
everything topsy-turvy from cellar to garret. Twice the search- 
ers, all Berkshire men and disgusted with the work, declared 
they would go on with it no longer. Eliot, enraged, threatened 
to report them to the council if they refused to break through the 
walls where there might be hiding-holes. Sulkily they obeyed, 
and the work of destruction was continued, but in vain; and the 
wearied men were again departing when Eliot, in descending the 
stairs, clapped his hand on the wall, and saying, “We have not 
broken through here,” asked for a smith’s hammer and smashed 
in the wall. There in their narrow cell lay the three priests side 
by side, calmly, in prayer. Father Campion, we are told, spoke 
and looked so cheerfully as todisarm the malice of his captors. 
When the sheriff of Berkshire arrived he sent to London to 
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know the will of the council. On the fourth day came the com- 
mand that Campion and nine others taken with him should be 
sent to London under a strong guard. The party halted at 
Abingdon, Henley, and Colebrook. So far the prisoners had 
been treated like gentlemen; but here orders arrived from the 
council to tie their elbows behind them, and their feet under the 
saddle-girth of their horses. Father Campion, who had to ride 
first, was further marked out by a paper stuck to his hat, on which 
was written, “Campion, the seditious Jesuit.” 

Thus on Saturday, the 22d of July, they were paraded through 
the whole length of the city untilthey reachedthe Tower. There 
the father courteously thanked his guards, forgiving any wrong 
they had done him, and, praying God to enlighten their souls, 
the gloomy gates closed behind him. 

Sir Owen Hopton, the lieutenant of the Tower, thinking to 
do his masters a pleasure, at once thrust Father Campion into 
the low and narrow dungeon of “ Little Ease,” in which he could 
* neither stand nor lie at length, and where he remained four days. 
Then, with great secrecy, he was put into a boat and rowed to 
the house of the Earl of Leicester, and by him and the Earl of 
Bedford closely examined as to the cause of his coming to Eng- 
land. He answered them sincerely and readily, so that they told 
him they “found no fault with him, except that he was a papist.” 
“Which,” he replied, “is my greatest glory.” It did not come 
out until Campion’s trial that at this interview the queen herself 
was present, and on hearing his answers “offered him his life, 
liberty, riches, and honors, if only he would conform.” 

He was then sent back to the Tower. Hopton, finding him a 
man of so much account, now professed for him extraordinary 
affection. The earls had commanded his removal to a more 
commodious cell. Hopton paid him frequent visits, holding out 
all the promises he judged likely to impress his prisoner, and 
publicly said he “doubted not he should soon prevail.” This 
was just what the council wanted. They spread a report, in 
Paris as well as London, that “Campion had retracted, to the 
great contentment of the queen,” and talked of his having the 
see of Canterbury. When, after a few days, Hopton ventured 
openly to propose to the father to “conform,” his proposal was 
received with such disdain that, by order of the council, he re- 
turned to his former treatment, but with increased rigor. 

Two Protestant ministers, with Norton, the rack-master, were 
then sent to “ examine” the prisoner, and, in case of obstinacy, to 
“deal with him by the rack.” Father Campion’s first racking 
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seems to have been on Sunday, the 30th of July. One who was 
present * says that “to all the questions now put to him Campion 
answered little or nothing, nor would he betray his Catholic 
brethren.” But others, and among them serving-men of houses 
which had received the fathers, were also put to the torture, and 
under it one poor fellow confessed, scarcely knowing in his ago- 
ny what he said. Fresh discoveries had been made, moreover, 
by “ Judas” Eliot, and it was given out that all these things had 
been confessed by Campion. It was noticed, however, that he 
was never allowed to see face to face any of those whose names 
he was said to. have given up, nor would the council allow him 
to be publicly interrogated about his so-called confessions. 

When the Decem Rationes flew abroad Burghley wrote to 
Aylmer, Bishop of London, to answer it. But Aylnier pleaded 
“ague in the leg,” and gave a list of twenty deans, doctors of 
divinity, and other “divines” who “had better undertake the 
task” of replying to this one little book, written in haste, upon 
a journey, and of which he pretended to speak slightingly. It 
had, however, excited so much enthusiasm, even as a model of 
style, that the nobles and courtiers eagerly desired to hear the 
renowned author speak. Some higher will ruled Burghley at 
last to allow a public disputation in the chapel of the Tower. 
To this Aylmer opposed himself in vain. He resolved, how- 
ever, to leave nothing undone to secure victory to the Pro- 
testant side. The deans of St. Paul’s and of Windsor were to 
prepare for it carefully, and the prisoner was not even to know 
of it until an hour or so before he was led to the chapel, no 
books or notes being allowed him. 

The programme was duly carried out. A Catholic present, 
who managed to take notes of the proceedings, remarks on the 
sickly face and mental weariness of Father Campion, worn as he 
was with the rack. He thanks God that he was present, “ for 
there,” he says, “I heard Father Edmund reply to the subtleties 
of his adversaries so easily and readily, and bear so patiently 
all their contumely, abuse, derision, and jokes, that the greatest 
part of the audience, even the heretics who had persecuted him, 
admired him exceedingly.” One of the converts made on this 
occasion was Philip, Earl of Arundel, for “by what he then saw 
and heard he easily perceived on which side the truth and true 
religion was.” ° 

Three more conferences followed from which the people 
were shut out. At the fourth Father Campion was more 
* The author of the French account of his death, translated by Dr. Laing. 
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brutally treated than at any of the preceding. But now the 
popular voice began to make itself heard. All the reports of 
his betrayal of friends and of his own recantation were dis- 
proved, and the people vented their feelings in ballads which 
brought more than one hapless singer to the dungeons of the 
Fleet and the Marshalsea. 

Burghley and Walsingham, foiled in their endeavors to bring 
Father Campion into disrepute, now suborned false witnesses to 
prove that he and his fellow-prisoners for the faith were trai- 
tors. He and others were, on the 29th of October, barbarously 
racked in order to force from them some admission that they 
knew persons charged with rebellion against the government. 
On the 31st Campion was again so tortured that he told a 
friend he thought they meant to make away with him in that 
manner. But no word that could be twisted into treason was 
extorted from him or any one of those brave sufferers. The 
indictment that was made out rested, therefore, for “proof” 
solely on the evidences of false witnesses. No matter; the law 
officers of the crown were directed to “obtain a conviction dy 
any means that might be necessary.” 

On Tuesday, November 14, the prisoners were arraigned at 
Westminster Hall. When commanded to hold up their hands, 
“both Campion’s arms being pitifully benumbed by his often 
cruel racking, . . . one of his companions, kissing his hand, so 
abused for the confession of Christ, lifted it for him.” They all 
pleaded “not guilty,” and were remanded to prison until the day 
of their trial. This took place on the 20th of November, and 
even the Protestant Hallam says of it: “ The prosecution was 
as unfairly conducted and supported by as slender evidence as 
any, perhaps, that can be found on our books.” 

The endeavor was to get the prisoners condemned for trea- 
son, so as to make of them traitors, not martyrs; but to all the 
accusations of the queen’s counse! Father Campion most tem- 
perately replied, nor could his words be gainsaid. 

“«There was,’ he said, ‘an offer made unto us that if we would come to 
the church to hear sermons we should be set at liberty. So Pascall and 
Nichols, otherwise as culpable as we, yet, upon acceptance of that offer, 
were received to grace and pardon; whereas if they had been so happy as 
to have persevered unto the end they had been partakers of our calamities ; 
. +. SO that our religion was the cause of our imprisonment, and, ex comse- 
guentz, of our condemnation.’ ” 


The pleadings took about three hours, and not a single proof 
of guilt had been found when the jury retired under pretence 
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of considering their verdict. Almost all the lawyers present 
thought an acquittal certain, seeing no crime had been proven; 
but judges and jury had all been bought. When the jury re- 
turned they pronounced all “ Guz/ty.”. The queen’s counsel then 
prayed their lordships in her majesty’s behalf to give judgment 
against them as traitors. 

“ Lord Chief-Justice. Campion and the rest, what can you say why you 


should not die? 
“ Campion. ‘It was not our deaths that ever we feared. But we knew 


that we were not lords of our own lives, and therefore would not, for want 
of answer, be guilty of our own deaths. The only thing that we have now 
to say is, that if our religion do make us traitors, then are we worthy to be 
condemned; but otherwise are as true and faithful subjects as ever the 
queen had. In condemning us you condemn all your own ancestors—all 
the ancient priests, bishops, and kings ; all that was once the glory of Eng- 
land, the Island of Saints and the most devoted child of the see of Peter. 
For what have we taught, that you qualify with the odious name of treason, 
that they did not uniformly teach? To be condemned with these old lights 
—not of England only, but of the world—by their degenerate descendants, 
is both gladness and glory to us. God lives; posterity will live. Their 
judgment is not so liable to corruption as that of those who are now going 
to sentence us to death.” 

After the sentence was pronounced Campion cried aloud: 
“ Te Deum laudamus ; te Dominum confitemur/” Sherwin took up 
the song: “ Hac est dies quam fecit Dominus ; exultemus et letemur 
in illa/!” And the rest expressed their joy, some in one phrase 
of Scripture, some in another. Father Campion was rowed back 
to the Tower, and the rest, fourteen in number, remanded to their 
prisons. All were to be put in irons for the rest of their time, 
until “their souls should escape as a bird out of the snare of the 
fowler, and they by a bitter death be for ever delivered.” 

After twice changing the day of execution the council finally 
fixed it for December 1. In the meantime the Catholics im- 
plored the Duke of Anjou, then high in favor at court, to use 
his influence with the queen to hinder this foul tragedy. He 
promised, but did nothing. 

In the splash and mud of a rainy December morning Father 
Campion was brought from his cell to the Coleharbor Tower, 
where Sherwin and Briant, who were to be his companions in 
suffering, joined him. Outside the Tower a vast crowd was 
already collected. Campion looked cheerfully around and sa- 
luted them: “God save you all, gentlemen! God bless you 
and make you all good Catholics”! Then he knelt down and 
prayed, concluding with the words, “Ja manus tuas, Domine, 
commendo spiritum meum.” 
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Two hurdles were waiting, each tied to the tails of two 
horses. On one Sherwin and Briant were laid and bound, 
Campion on the other. As they were dragged along through 
the mire a rabble of ministers and fanatics followed, yelling at 
the victims to recant. But these were presently pressed away 
by Catholics eager to get if but a word from the holy confes- 
sors, and thus many received comfort. 

The procession took the usual route by Cheapside and Hol- 
born; and when the hurdles were dragged under the arch of 
Newgate, Father Campion, perceiving in the niche over the gate 
the image of the Blessed Virgin, then still untouched by’the 
hammer, with a great effort raised himself, and, as well as his 
bonds would allow, saluted the Queen of Heaven, whom he 
hoped so soon to see. There was a throng through all the 
streets, but at Tyburn the crowd exceeded all that any one 
could remember. The people noticed with wonder the glad 
faces of the prisoners as they were jolted to their death. When 
the hurdles were driven up to the place of execution the sun 
shone out brightly. After working slowly through the press of 
people, Father Campion was first put into the cart under the 
gallows, and ordered to put his head into the halter, which he 
did with all obedience. Then, after waiting a little for the 
mighty murmur of so many people to be somewhat stilled, he, 
with grave countenance and sweet voice, fearlessly spoke out: 
“Spectaculum factt sumus, Deo, angelis et hominibus,’ and was 
proceeding to speak thereon when he was interrupted by the 
sheriffs, who, unless he would own himself guilty of treason, 
would not permit him to speak to the people. <A declaration 
was then read that the prisoners were executed for treason, not 
religion. Father Campion was all the while devoutly praying. 
The lords of the council began afresh to question him in regard 
to the pope and the queen, but he answered them not. Then 
they asked him if he renounced the pope, to which he answered, 
“Tl am a Catholic!” Upon this one exclaimed, “In your Ca- 
tholicism is contained all treason!” 

At length, when he was preparing himself to drink the last 
draught of Christ’s cup, he was again interrupted by a minister 
requiring that he would pray with him. “ Unto whom” (writes 
an eye-witness) “looking back with mild countenance, he humbly 
said: ‘You and I are not one in religion, wherefore, I pray you, 
content yourself. I bar none of prayer, but I only desire them 
of the household of faith to pray with me, and in mine agony to 
Say one creed!’” Then he turned again to his prayers, and 
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some called out to him to “ pray in English”; but he pleasantly 
answered that “he would pray to God ina language that they 
both well understood.” 

While he was praying for his murderers the cart was drawn 
away, and the blessed martyr, amid the tears and groans of the 
vast multitude, meekly yielded his soul unto his Saviour, pro- 
testing that he died wholly a Catholic. 

He was allowed to hang until he was dead, and then the 
butchery was proceeded with. The saintly Sherwin was next in 
turn, the multitude crying out to him, “Good Mr. Sherwin, the 
Lord God receive your soul!” Lastly came young Briant (he 
was not more than twenty-eight, and his innocent and angelic 
face greatly moved all who saw him), “ rejoicing exceedingly” 
that “God had made him worthy to suffer death for the Catho- 
lic faith, in company with Father Campion, whom he revered 
with all his heart.” 

Thus these three martyrs gloriously won their crowns, and in 
the blood of a noble army of athletes such as they were the walls 


of the new Jericho set up. 
E. M. RAYMOND-BARKER. 





SONNET. 


What lacks our age? With all its glorious gifts 
Of human thought, inventions manifold ; 
Its scroll of hidden earth-lore clear unrolled ; 

Its science compassing each star that drifts 

Athwart our lengthened vision; love that lifts 
From slave, and child, and beast the burden old 
Of selfish tyranny; its wealth untold 

Of learning, art, to smooth life’s ragged rifts; 

Its “harnessed lightning” speaking as it flies; 
For nature, country, home, its love intense ; 

We yet feel something lacking. List the cries 
That voice our century’s intelligence ! 

How faint and few the words that, nobly wise, 


Bespeak Heaven’s gift, the spiritual sense! 
L. D. PYCcHOWSKA. 
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THE origin of the term “lynch-law” is not known. It is 
sometimes traced to one Lynch, said to be the founder of Lynch- 
burg, Va., but nothing connected with him justifies or gives 
color to this claim. James Lynch, a justice of the peace in one 
of the Piedmont counties in Virginia, whose modes of adminis- 
tering justice were reputed to have been severe and summary, is 
also accredited with having given his name to the offhand and 
expeditious dealing with criminals now generally called lynch- 
law. 

But it seems probable that the name arose long before the 
existence of either of these persons,.and in another country. In 
the latter part of the fifteenth century one James Fitzstephens 
Lynch was the mayor of the town of Galway, in Ireland, which 
was then a more important place than now and had considerable. 
foreign trade. Lynch was a merchant and shipper, and in the 
year 1495 sent his son on a trading expedition in a vessel with a 
good cargo, and furnished him with a large sum of money. In 
due time the ship came back well laden with valuable commodi- 
ties which the young man reported to his father as having been 
purchased with the money given him and the proceeds of the 
outgoing cargo. But after some time a man arrived at Galway 
from Spain, who came to see Mr. Lynch and demanded payment 
for the goods brought back by his vessel. Lynch refused to 
pay, declaring that his son had paid in cash at the time of the 
purchase. The stranger, however, persisted, and exhibited 
papers, signed by young Lynch himself, showing that the cargo 
had been in fact bought on credit. About this time it became 
known that one of the sailors, then in Galway, who had made 
the voyage, had on several occasions hinted that he could re- 
veal dark and dreadful secrets in connection with it. He was 
hunted up, brought before the mayor, and there disclosed that 
young Lynch, after having spent in debauchery the money 
given him by his father, as well as what he received for the 
cargo, had bought goods from a large firm on credit ; that one of 
the partners of the firm had accompanied the cargo to receive 
the money when it was sold, and that young Lynch had mur- 
dered and thrown him overboard to conceal from his father 
what had occurred. 
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The young man was at once arrested and brought before his 
father, whose duty it was to try men charged with such offences, 
and condemned to death. The mother and sisters of the young 
man begged the father for mercy ; but, fearing his own weakness 
and apprehending that he might yield to the entreaties of his 
wife, the mayor determined not to await the slow process of the 
law, but to inflict with his own hand the punishment which his 
son deserved. He took him up-stairs in his warehouse, adjusted 
a rope around his neck, which he secured inside, and then pushed 
the young man out of the window, where his death-struggles 
were witnessed by hundreds of people, startled and shocked at 
such a spectacle. This is an historical fact, and at this day in 
the council-books of Galway this entry is plainly legible : 


“James Lynch, mayor of Galway, hanged his own son out of the win- 
dow for defrauding and killing strangers, without martial or common law, 
to show a good example to posterity.” 


Thus it will be seen that lynch-law, in fact, took its name 
about the time of the discovery of America instead of originat- 
ing here. It is not a peculiar American institution, as is com- 
monly supposed, nor the product of the unbridled and even 
savage democracy of the United States, but has been and is 
practised in many countries and by many people. In fact, the 
same state of things which gave rise to its application here pro- 
duced it also elsewhere. 

In England it was long known as Lydford law, from a walled 
town of that name in Devonshire, and it is just possible that 
lynch-law may be a corruption of Lydford law. In Scotland 
it was called “Cowper law,” “ Jedburg or Jedwood justice”; 
and all readers of Scott’s novels will recollect the reference 
made to it by the Douglas in the Fair Maid of Perth: 


“« We will not hesitate an instant,’ said the Douglas to his near kins- 
man, the Lord Balveny, as soon as they returned from the dungeon. 
‘ Away with the murderers! Hang them over the battlements.’ 

“« But, my lord, some trial may be fitting,’ answered Balveny. 

“*To what purpose?’ answered Douglas. ‘I have taken them red- 
hand; my authority will stretch to instant execution. Yet stay ; have we 
not some Jedwood men in our troop?’ . 

«“«Plenty of Turnbulls, Rutherfords, Ainslies, and so forth,’ said Bal- 
veny. 

“«Call mean inquest of these together; they are all good men and true, 
saving a little shifting for their living. Do you see to the execution of 
these felons while I hold a court in the great hall, and we will try whether 
the jury or the provost-marshal do their work first; we will have Jedwood 
justice—hang in haste and try at leisure.’. . 
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“In a quarter of an hour afterwards Balveny descended to tell the 
Douglas that the criminals were executed. 

“«Then there is no further use in the trial,’ said the earl. ‘How say 
you, good men of inquest, were these men guilty of high treason—ay or 
no?’ 

“«Guilty ; we need no farther evidence.’ ” 
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Scott also tells the world the graphic story of the lynching 
of Captain Porteous in Edinburgh in the year 1736. Porteous 
was an Officer in the service of the government and was sta- 
tioned at Edinburgh. On the occasion of the execution of a 
man named Wilson, who was a popular hero, and was con- 
demned to death for breaking into the house where the col- 
lector of customs lodged and taking about £200 of public 
money, there were apprehensions that an attempt at rescue 
would be made, and Porteous with his troop was detailed as 
a guard. Under the alleged pretext that a riot was in pro- 
gress, he ordered his men to fire, and, taking a musket from 
the hands of one of his soldiers, he fired and killed one of 
the bystanders instantly. For this he was arrested, convicted, 
and condemned to death. When the day fixed for his execution 
arrived the streets were crowded with people, all inflamed to 
the greatest degree against Porteous and eager to witness his 
death by the rope. But the government reprieved him, and this 
action produced, if possible, a deadlier feeling of rage and ha- 
tred against the captain than already existed. The determina- 
tion to take the punishment of Porteous into their own hands 
seems to have sprung simultaneously into the minds and hearts 
of thousands of people. They acted with wonderful secrecy,. 
despatch, and discretion; for that very night they were organ- 
ized like a well-disciplined army, and took possession of all the 
gates of the city, which they secured and guarded. They then 
went to the tolbooth, into which they obtained entrance with 
great difficulty. But, once in, they soon seized Porteous, carried 
him to the place where Wilson was executed, and there hanged 
him; afterwards dispersing as quietly and noiselessly as they 
had assembled. Ina very few minutes after the last death-strug- 
gle of Porteous the streets were as deserted and the city as quiet 
as if the whole population had been stricken dead. 

The form in which lynch-law prevailed in England up to a 
very recent period, and perhaps prevails even now, is a very 
mild one, and generally a sort of frolic. A culprit, caught in the 
act of picking pockets in a crowd, is taken to the nearest stream 
or pond and ducked; or, if none is near, a liberal supply of water 
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is pumped or thrown over him till the crowd is satisfied, and 
then he is dismissed. The police, though they often witnessed 
such scenes, never interfered, but stood by and enjoyed the fun. 

The execution of the gamblers in Vicksburg about the year 
1835 may be said to have inaugurated the practice of lynch- 
law on an extensive scale in the United States. The event 
startled the country and drew the attention of the whole world. 
It was not an ordinary lynching of a single criminal for some 
great crime, but it was the act of the people themselves—nearly 
all the people, headed by the best citizens—to rid the commu. 
nity of an intolerable evil, and one they saw no other way of 
curing. For it must be conceded that at times there arises a 
condition of things with which the law is incompetent to deal. 
The courts can only try single offenders, for well-defined of.- 
fences, and that only when brought before them by due process 
of law, and when the rules of evidence must be applied. But 
there is a class of crimes and vices combined which sometimes 
does more real harm than the great criminal with his single 
act of arson, burglary, or murder. The air becomes tainted, 
the people, especially the young, demoralized. The guilty are 
numerous, their evil influence far-reaching and permeating ; they 
do not commit the offences to which high penalties are attached, 
but they ruin young men and women and the fathers of families. 
The law cannot reach them; even if it could they are too nu- 
merous to be tried in detail, and have been guilty only of deeds 
punished by fines, perhaps, or some light penalty wholly dis- 
proportionate to the deep damnation of their iniquities. 

This was the situation in Vicksburg. A number of gamblers 
and saloon-keepers, receivers of stolen goods, thieves and bur- 
glars, had made that place their headquarters. They seemed to 
be under no restraints; they insulted women on the streets, 
bullied and beat peaceful men going about their business, en- 
ticed the boys to their drinking-saloons and gambling-houses, 
and ruined many families. They were always atmed and ready 
to use the bowie-knife—then the fearful and prevalent weapon— 
on the slightest provocation, and terrorized the whole city till 
life became almost intolerable. 

Sometimes one of these men was arrested and tried, but 
never convicted ; for they had in their employment a set of sub- 
orned witnesses, who were always ready to prove an alibi or 
some other good defence. They became so wanton that they 
delighted to outrage the community in useless ways: they 
would stand in crowds and jeer persons passing by; they at- 
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tended public meetings only to create disturbances and break 
them up. 


The people were becoming desperate when at last a circum- 
stance occurred which brought matters to a crisis and caused the 
outraged citizens to organize for their own protection. An of- 
ficer of the militia had put one of the gamblers, whose name was 
Cabler, out of a house into which he had intruded himself, and 
where he was making a disturbance while an assembly was in pro- 
gress. The next day Cabler made his appearance with the openly- 
avowed purpose of killing the officer as soon as he met him. 
But he was arrested before getting the opportunity he desired, 
and was found heavily armed with several weapons, all formida- 
ble. He was seized, taken out of the city into the woods, cow- 
hided, tarred and feathered, and ordered to depart at once. 
This brought on open war between the citizens and the gam- 
blers. A public notice was printed, circulated, and affixed to all 
prominent places in the city, warning the gamblers to leave 
without delay. The militia turned out, and, accompanied by a 
large body of armed citizens, visited the saloons and resorts of 
the gamblers for the purpose of closing the former and destroy- 
ing the gambling implements and driving the gamblers them- 
selves away. Here is a contemporaneous account of what oc- 
curred : 


“ At length they approached a house which was occupied by one of the 
most profligate of the gang, whose name was North, and in which, it was 
understood, a garrison of armed men had been stationed. All hoped that 
these wretches would be intimidated by the superior numbers of their assail- 
ants, and surrender themselves at discretion rather than attempt a despe- 
rate defence. The house being surrounded, the back-door was burst open, 
when four or five shots were fired from the interior, one of which instantly 
killed Dr. Hugh S. Bodley, a citizen universally loved and respected. The 
interior was so dark the villains could not be seen, but several citizens, 
guided by the flash of their guns, returned the fire. A yell from one of the 
party announced that one shot had been effectual, and by this time a 
crowd of citizens, their indignation overcoming all other feelings, burst 
Open every door in the building and dragged into the light those who had 
not been wounded. 

“North, the ringleader, who had contrived this desperate plot, could 
not be found in the building, but was apprehended by a citizen while at- 
tempting, with another, to make his escape to a place not far distant. He, 
with the rest of the prisoners, was then conducted, 2m sc/ence, to the scaffold. 
One of them, not having been in the building before it was attacked, nor 
appearing to be concerned with the rest, except that he was the brother 
of one of them, was set at liberty. The remaining number of five, among 
whom was the individual who was shot, but who still lived, were imme- 
diately executed in the presence of the assembled multitude.” 
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In this case there does not seem to have been any purpose to 
do more in the beginning than drive the leading men of the bad 
classes out of the city. The armed resistance of the desperadoes 
and the killing of Dr. Bodley inflamed everybody and sealed the 
fate of the prisoners. No words seem to have been spoken by 
either the people or the criminals, and in less than thirty minutes 
after their capture the five men were hanging dead, side by side, 
in the streets of Vicksburg and in view of the whole population. 

Fifteen years after this event similar scenes were witnessed 
on the far-off Pacific coast. Gold had been discovered in Cali- 
fornia, and the city of San Francisco had sprung up at the 
Golden Gate. The population was composed almost entirely of 
males, gathered from all classes and all nations. There were few 
women and children to bring softening influences. Many who 
went there good men were probably corrupted by the greed of 
gold and their evil surroundings. Criminals flocked there for 
security and plunder; gamblers to gather the gold which the 
enterprising men dug out of the earth; saloon-keepers to supply 
the means for indulging in strong drinks, for which such scenes 
produce an appetite. The voyage from Australia and New 
South Wales to California was not very long, and ticket-of-leave 
men and escaped convicts from the British possessions found 
their way across the Pacific, and were known as “Sidney 
Coves.” Crime and vice were almost unrestrained. The po- 
lice were few in numbers, and generally inefficient, and did not 
escape the general demoralization ; some of them were known to 
be in league with the criminal classes. The houses were usually 
built of wood, and incendiary fires were of almost daily occur- 
rence. It may be said with truth that scarcely a single night 
passed which did not witness burglaries and robberies, and often 
murders; gambling-houses and drinking-saloons were open all 
day and all night, Sunday making no exception. Hundreds of 
atrocious and bloody murders had been committed, and not one 
of the murderers had been convicted and executed by the law. 

The law being so ineffectual and the condition of things so 
bad, it naturally followed that the good citizens were forced to 
resort to some organization for their own protection, and they 
formed the first Vigilance Committee that existed on the Pacific 
coast. They adopted a regular constitution, and their organiza- 
tion was of both a civil and a military character. 

The first occasion on which they exercised their powers was 
at once singular and exciting. John Jenkins, well known as 4 
criminal character, stole a small safe in broad daylight, and by 
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some means got it to the bay and into a boat, and then sculled 
out into the harbor. But he was seen, pursued, and captured. 
The committee had secured a hall for their meetings, where 
there was a large bell, and some of the members were bound to 
be in attendance all the time. Signals to be given by the bell 
were arranged, which members of the committee could hear any- 
where in the city, and which would give them notice of what 
was going on and what they were todo. Jenkins was taken to 
this hall, the proper signal given, and in a few minutes a jury 
and court of the committee were in attendance, the evidence 
heard, and the prisoner condemned to death. A minister was 
sent for, and Jenkins allowed an interview with him. He was 
then bound, marched through the streets, guarded by members 
of the committee well armed. The civil authorities met the 
solemn procession and made some show of interfering, but were 
told to stand back, which they did, and Jenkins was hanged. 
The committee kept a record of their proceedings and of the 
evidence in each case. 

One of the city papers having commented unfavorably on this 
affair, the members of the Vigilance Committee, to the number 
of several hundreds, published and circulated a card, signed with 
their own names, in which they acknowledged and justified their 
participation in the trial and execution of Jenkins, presenting a 
most remarkable spectacle. For, in strict law, those who hanged 
Jenkins were guilty of technical murder; yet so universally ap- 
proved was their course, and so profound the feeling of the ab- 
solute necessity of some such heroic measures to preserve society 
itself, that no one, not even the public authorities, thought of a 
prosecution. , 

After the execution of a few more notorious criminals the 
Vigilance Committee of 1850-51 dissolved. 

In the years 1855-56 there grew up in San Francisco a condi- 
tion of things very similar to what existed in 1850-51. The city 
was once more overrun by the criminal and vicious classes, and 
the courts either corrupt or powerless. The civil authorities 
seemed unable or unwilling to deal with the situation, and, as 
a natural consequence, a Vigilance Committee was organized, 


-which embraced a large portion of the male inhabitants of the 


city, and was composed almost exclusively of good citizens. 
Their discipline and drill were like those of aregular army. They 
were divided into companies of a hundred each, with proper off- 
cers and a fixed place of meeting. As in the former case, they 
rented a large hall for their meetings and for the trial of prison. 
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ers, and mounted on it a large bell which could be heard in the 
remotest quarters. They had quietly obtained possession of 
most of the guns and ammunition in the city, which they stored 
at their hall. This they fortified with sand-bags, and procured 
a battery of artillery, which they stationed in a commanding 
place. 

All these things were done openly, and the attention of the 
governor was called to them; and as he and others regarded 
them as in rebellion, he appointed General W. T. Sherman—then 
a banker in San Francisco—a general of the militia, and directed 
him to organize his forces and have them in readiness to suppress 
all riotous or illegal proceedings. Sherman accepted the com- 
mission and made an effort to get the militia into some effective 
form. But he speedily found out that his force was neither a 
large nor a very willing one, and that it was almost entirely 
without arms. In this emergency he and the governor appealed 
to General Wool, who was then in command there, for aid and 
for the use of arms and ammunition. But Wool said he had no 
authority to do anything of the sort, and apparently was not in- 
clined to meddle with the domestic squabbles of the people. 
Admiral Farragut, too, was there with a United States war-ves- 
sel, and was asked merely to station his ship at some place where 
it would look as though its guns might be used; but he declined 
also. 

Just at this time an event happened which inflamed the whole 
city. Electoral frauds were among the worst of the prevailing 
practices. A bad set of men managed to get such control as 
enabled them to declare anybody elected they chose. A dis- 
reputable fellow named Casey was declared elected one of the 
supervisors, though it was a fact that not a single printed ticket 
for him was found in the ballot-box. James King then edited an 
evening paper called the Bulletin, which had been active in the 
cause of reform. He wrote an editorial in which he denounced 
Casey as a New York convict, and exposed the manner of his 
so-called election. The next day Casey met King in the street 
and shot him. 

Casey, probably fearing what might happen to him if he fell 
into the hands of the committee, very willingly submitted to 
arrest at the hands of the civil authorities and was taken to jail. 
Public opinion was clamorous for his immediate execution; but 
King lived six days, and the committee waited to ascertain his 
fate before acting. When King did die, then the fearful bell was 
heard for the first time within five years. At the signal twenty- 
four companies of a hundred men each started for their rendez- 
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vous—the jail; and their movements were so well timed, and all 
the arrangements so complete, that, though some of the compa- 
nies were near and others quite distant, they all arrived at nearly 
the same moment. 

General Sherman and Governor Johnson had heard the bell 
and knew what it meant. They went to the roof of the Interna- 
tional Hotel, from which they had an extensive view over the 
city, and from that point witnessed the crowds in the streets and 
saw the companies, with their guns at port, marching by with 
steady and resolute step. As in other instances, there was no 
noisy demonstration—almost the only sound to be heard was ‘the 
orderly tread of the men in the companies. 

The wardens of the jail could offer no resistance to such a 
force, and, after a short parley, surrendered Casey and also one 
Cora, who was imprisoned for killing a United States marshal. 
The sidewalks and houses were full of people as the procession 
went by, the prisoners bound and walking in the middle of the 
street, guarded all around by the companies, silent and resolute. 

No jury was impanelled in this case, but the executive com- 
mittee sat as a court. Casey and Cora were allowed counsel, 
and two able lawyers were detailed to defend them. But they 
were condemned, and in order to make the execution as impress- 
ive and dramatic as possible they were sentenced to be hanged at 
the same moment that King was buried. And while the proces- 
sion of thousands was following the body of King to the grave, 
and all the church-bells in the city were tolling, Casey and Cora 
were swung from the great beams projecting from the front of 
the hall, and their death-knell was sounded by the big bell of the 
committee. 

Among those arrested by the committee was “ Yankee” Sulli- 
van, a renowned pugilist who had made himself very active in 
the affairs of the city, especially in elections. He was a bold and 
skilful manipulator of the ballot-boxes, and generally a man of 
whom it was desirable to relieve the city. Although so fearless 
and hardy in the ring, no sooner was he placed in confinement 
than his courage abandoned him and he succumbed in the most 
abject fashion. He died in the custody of the committee. The 
general belief was that he had committed suicide from terror, 
but many thought that he perished from fright and physical col- 
lapse, though the circumstances of his death were somewhat 
mysterious. The committee could not have executed him, for 
their plan was to do that in the most public manner possible. 
This was the occasion of a temporary reaction. A public meet- 
ing was held, and an effort made by the “ law-and-order” party 
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to wrench control from the committee. It failed, however, not- 
withstanding the bad effect of the episode of Sullivan, a large 
majority of the citizens still siding with the committee. 

The governor now issued a proclamation that San Francisco 
was in a state of rebellion, and ordered the committee to disband 
and disperse. The militia were directed to report to General 
Sherman and obey his orders, and it appeared as if a fight be- 
tween the committee and the law-and-order party was about to 
take place. But the militia did not come at the call of the gov- 
ernor ; the hearts of the people were with the committee. Many 
very prominent men are still alive who took sides in the affair. 
The present writer only recently had a conversation with a gen- 
tleman, a resident of San Francisco at the time, who adhered to 
the law-and-order party and was placed in command of a force 
of three hundred and fifty enrolled men, and who afterwards be- 
came a United States senator. When he received Sherman’s 
order he immediately notified his men, and called upon them to 
rendezvous at the jail. Of the three hundred and fifty only 
thirty-five came. One striking and fearful characteristic of all 
the proceedings of the committee was the silence with which 
they were conducted. That created a profounder impression of 
the committee’s power and determination than any language 
could have done. There was also a sort of mystery, which had 
both ifs charm and its terror in the sight of so large a body of 
men embarking in such a work in so noiseless a way. Of the 
thirty-five who assembled with my informant on that day, Flood 
and O’Brien, two of the Bonanza kings, were present. William 
T. Coleman, spoken of recently asa candidate for the Presidency, 
was a conspicuous member of the Vigilance Committee. 

Only once more did the Vigilance Committee exercise its 
power in the execution of criminals. Two men, Brace and 
Hetherington, were hanged—Brace for a murder committed 
two years before, and Hetherington for killing a Dr. Randall 
in a quarrel. A good many notoriously evil men, especially 
ballot-box stuffers, were sent out of the city and warned never 
to return—a warning which they seem to have heeded. 

The events which occurred in Vicksburg and San Francisco 
can hardly be designated as lynch-law as the term is now un- 
derstood. They were popular risings of the good citizens of 
each place, who were in some sort forced to combine for self- 
protection, but only after they had themselves witnessed repeat- 
ed failures of the law, seen the general disorder and demoraliza- 
tion of the community, been cognizant of the ruin of many per- 
sons, and were in despair of any other relief. In the Vicksburg 
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matter it must not be forgotten that it was not intended in the 
beginning to hang the gamblers, but merely to drive them from 
the city. But the death of Dr. Bodley inflamed the people 
beyond control, and, as it were, drove them to the extreme mea- 
sure of taking the lives of his slayers. 

It must be remembered, too, that while hundreds of men 
were tried and acquitted in San Francisco for hideous crimes 
of which they were undoubtedly guilty, the two men, Bur- 
due and his companion, who were the first men convicted by 
the courts, were proved conclusively to be innocent. The ac- 
quittal of guilty men and the conviction of the innocent were 
things very well calculated to make the people resort to other 
methods than the legal tribunals for the punishment of crime 
and enforcement of order; and it is sure that after the opera- 
tions of the Vigilance Committee the city of San Francisco, for 
some years at least, had fair elections and an honest municipal 
government, and the law was administered justly. 

What does the reader think of such cases of lynch-law as 
those of Vicksburg and San Francisco? Does he think that 
the Vigilance Committees, made up of and managed by the mer- 
chants, property-holders, and professional men, were justified ? 
The plea is that the ordinary tribunals had ceased to protect 
the people from the disorderly classes and from murder and 
rapine, and had even become a protection to the criminals them- 
selves; their authority lapsed, and resort was therefore neces- 
sarily had to the original divine depository of public power. 
The community, in its primary elements, embracing the larger 
and better part of all classes, assumed in self-defence a new or- 
ganization for the temporary but absolutely necessary exercise 
of civil jurisdiction over life and death. Does the reader think 
that this was rightfully done, and the death-penalty and other 
penalties inflicted by legitimate authority? Does he think that 
it can ever be justly done? Or does he condemn the Vigilantes 
as rioters and murderers? The question is one.of much interest. 

The practice of lynching in particular cases for crimes of pe- 
culiar atrocity stands on a different footing. The writer by no 
means approves of it, yet he believes it to be due in large mea- 
sure to defects in the judiciary system of nearly all the States 
of the Union, to delays in the trial of prisoners, the inefficiency 
of courts and their officers, to the technical defences upon which 
guilty men are often allowed to go free, and to a general and’ 
deep-seated want of confidence in the judicial tribunals existing 
throughout nearly the whole country. 

And in this respect the English and American people present 
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a singular contrast. The English people are proverbially slow 
and cautious; it takes a quarter of a century to get through Par- 
liament a reform which the whole country admits to be neces- 
sary, and the machinery of public authority moves with great 
deliberation, except in one respect—there is no delay in trying 
prisoners. The judges are a good class of men, the prosecuting 
attorneys able lawyers, and a fair trial, at least in cases not po- 
litical, speedily follows an arrest; and it is probably to this fact 
that England owes her immunity from lynching. But in the 
United States the case is exactly the reverse. The American is 
prompt and decided in action, and everything proceeds with 
railroad speed except the trial of criminals; that often lan- 
guishes for months and even years. An atrocious crime is com- 
mitted and the whole country deeply interested ; the offender is 
arrested, arraigned, but not tried; he is remanded to jail, and 
his case continued and again continued, till the people forget all 
about it. In the meantime witnesses go away, or,are dealt with, 
or forget; and after the lapse of a long time the prisoner is 
brought in, goes through the form of a trial, and is acquitted 
or the jury disagrees. 

The grand jury, which is considered a protection to the 
people, is a cumbersome affair. Exactly how it protects per- 
sonal liberty and contributes to the efficiency of the courts is 
not easy to see. It is composed of honest, good citizens usu- 
ally, but they are not skilful in sifting facts nor learned in the 
law. They sit in secret, only examine such witnesses as are 
sent before them, do not allow the accused to cross-examine, 
to be heard by counsel, or to send in witnesses. Its construc- 
tion has little element either of fairness or efficiency; but as the 
Constitution of the United States declares that trials cannot be 
had in certain cases without an indictment by a grand jury, the 
system must be retained, at least for United States courts. 

If lynching is to be stopped it must be done by a complete 
and thorough reform of our judiciary system. Appoint grand 
juries, not for a single session, as is done now in most States, but 
for a term—say twelve months—and let the criminal courts be 
always open. Whena man is arrested for crime let the grand 
jury be at once impanelled, the court opened, and the trial pro- 
ceed as soon as the witnesses can be brought in. Give the courts 
power to issue compulsory processes, if necessary, to compel 
their attendance. Have good men on the bench to represent 
the State. When the people see this done confidence in the 
courts will be restored and lynching will disappear, but not till 
then. JoHN W. JOHNSTON. 
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CAPTAIN PARLYBRICK’S COURTSHIP. 


IT was about five in the afternoon of a lovely July day. Two 
omnibuses stood with wide-open doors waiting for the travellers 
who were about to alight from the train that came puffing into 
the station of Petitgare. There was nothing to guide you toa 
choice between the two. Both vehicles were equally shabby, 
and both conductors equally importunate. A broad-shouldered, 
bronzed-featured man, who had alighted from a first-class carriage, 
stood with his portmanteau in one hand and his bag in the other, 
considering which he should take—the one for the Hétel Bricotte 
or the one for the Hétel Petitgare. While he hesitated one of 
the conductors came running forward to meet two ladies, and 
seized their bags with an air of proprietorship. 

“ Hétel Bricotte?” said the younger one in a clear, challeng- 
ing tone, and without letting go her bag. 

“But yes! Does mademoiselle think I do not remember 
her?” 

Thus reassured, the two ladies followed the conductor. The 
elder one was getting in first, but just as she stood on the high 
step she lost her footing, slipped, and must have fallen with her 
whole weight backwards if the broad-shouldered traveller had 
not been quick enough to catch her in his arms and hold her up 
till she regained her footing. The poor lady was too frightened 
to express her gratitude except by a nervously-iterated “ Merc, 
merct beaucoup, monsieur /” But her daughter ran forward and 
poured out her thanks with an earnest and graceful volubility 
that made the rescuer long to rescue somebody else. He replied 
in a few words of sonorously English French, and, after assisting 
up the young lady, got in himself; other travellers came crowd- 
ing in after them, and the omnibus went rumbling on to the Hé- 
tel Bricotte. 

On the way thither Captain Parlybrick had an opportunity 
of considering the two ladies at his ease. The younger one was 
a bright little blonde of about twenty, with neat features, blue 
eyes, and masses of rich brown hair that fell in soft waves over a 
broad, frank brow. The elder was a woman under fifty, with a 
face like a faded flower, wan and sweet; the mouth was vacillat- 
ing, the chin weak, the whole expression feeble and suggesting a 
capacity for letting herself be managed by any one who took the 
trouble. It was evident that her daughter did take the trouble. 
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The omnibus pulled up before the Hétel Bricotte. A white- 
capped soubrette led Captain Parlybrick to a room on the first 
floor fronting the sea; “ Soor le dévang,” he had stipulated, em- 
phasizing the last syllable to make the situation clearer. 

‘Who are those ladies in hatf-mourning?” he inquired—“a 
mother and daughter, one in black, the other in light gray?” 

“Mme. e¢ Mile. Duhallon, monsieur. Charming ladies! 

This is their third visit to Petitgare. Madame’s husband was 
here with them the first time. It is very sad for them now. Ah! 
behold the dinner-bell. Monsieur has all he wants? Then I 
go.” 
Captain Parlybrick pulled open his portmanteau, made a hasty 
change of dress, and went down to the dining-room. He saw at 
a glance that the two ladies were not there; but a great many 
other people were, and he noticed with satisfaction that none of 
them looked English. His seat at table was next an elderly 
man with spectacles and a sandy beard, unmistakably a German ; 
and opposite to him was a young man whose jet-black, sleek hair 
and olive skin bespoke him a Spaniard or a Portuguese. 

The company had settled to the business of soup, and for 
some minutes there was no conversation. Captain Parlybrick 
was wondering why the ladies Duhallon did not appear, when 
suddenly the olive-skinned young man broke the silence. 

“I will trouble you for the Cayenne pepper,” he said, speak- 
ing across the table, and in English, genuine-born English. 

“ What a sell!”’ muttered the captain under his breath. 

His sandy-bearded neighbor overheard the exclamation. 
“Yes,” he said, also in genuine-born English, “the soup is gen- 
erally a sell, but the rest of the cooking is not. bad; it is not a 
bad place altogether. There are lots of English here; in fact, you 
hear more English on the plaza than French.” 

“The deuce you do!” said the captain, pushing away his 
plate. 

The German who was no German looked at him in evident 
surprise. 

“The fact is,” said the captain, feeling called on to explain 
himself, “ I came down here on purpose to get on in my French 
and to be entirely amongst French people; but if there are more 
English than French in the place, I don’t see how I am to do 
either. I might as well have stayed in Paris.” 

“It is disappointing, certainly,” assented the other. ‘“ Have 
you made any way with the language already ?” 

“Oh, dear, yes! I have been hard at work on it for over @ 
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year. I begin to feel my way through the participles and the 
genders and that sort of thing, but what bothers me is the pre- 
positions; I can’t get on with the prepositions. They are such 
plaguey things to manage, and there are such a lot of them! 
Take the preposition zz, for instance. They have a score of 
words in French for our one. There is ex [he pronounced it 
ong|, then dong, then dédong, then endédong, and ever so many 
more. How the deuce is a man to know which is which, unless 
he has been born to the use of them?” 

“You ought to write them down and get them by heart,” ob- 
served his neighbor, with an effort to preserve his gravity. — 

“I do! I know them all by heart! I have a capital book 
about prepositions, and I have a professor, a first-rate one, who 
makes me write out exercises about them; and for all that the 
confounded things are always coming wrong.” 

The sandy-bearded man made no remark for a moment; but 
presently, as if he had been digesting the matter, “I only see one 
thing for you to do, then,” he said, looking at the captain and 
pausing: “ you must get a French wife.” 

»““That would be a—strong measure, eh?”’ observed the cap- 
tain. 

The two strangers exchanged a knowing glance, and then in- 
dulged in that freemasonic laugh at the expense of the fair sex 
which makes men brothers in the twinkling of an eye. After this 
they went on to discuss broader subjects—the prospect of affairs 
at home, the chances of war abroad. The captain seemed to 
know a good deal about the state of affairs in India and to be 
much interested in the Cape. 

Meantime the sandy-bearded traveller was wondering what 
motive he could have in pursuing so energetically the conquest 
of the French prepositions. He did not talk like a man of science, 
or even of letters, and he was long past the age for going up for 
any kind of examinations. 

When dinner was over the gentlemen exchanged cards. 
That of the sandy-bearded man bore the words, Mr. Silverbar, 
Solicitor, Wimpole Street. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Captain Parlybrick, “can you 
be the friend and solicitor of my nephew, Bob Jefferton?” 

“You are Bob’s uncle? Why, you look as young as Bob 
himself.” 

“T am only ten years his senior. He was the son of my eldest 
sister, who was twenty years older than I. Well, this is a most 
extraordinary coincidence!” 
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Mr. Silverbar was amused at this naiveté in a man of Parly- 
brick’s years. He was himself too old and world-taught to be 
surprised at anything. 

They went for a walk, and had a long chat about Bob and 
other friends whom they found out they had in common; but 
Mr. Silverbar got no clue to the captain’s vehement pursuit of 
the French language. 

Next morning Captain Parlybrick devoted an hour to his 
French, and then went down to the beach to enjoy the salt 
breeze that was blowing in the tide. The first persons he saw, 
sitting under white umbrellas on camp-stools, were Mme. and 
Mlle. Duhallon. A gracious bow encouraged him to approach 
and inquire, in his best French, for the health of the elder lady. 
The ice once broken, he was quickly afloat and in full swing 
of conversation with them. He informed them that his object 
in coming to Petitgare was to get on with his French, his great 
ambition being to speak the language like a native. 

“My professor assures me all I want is practice,” he said. 

“You must talk with us, and allow me to correct you occa- 
sionally,” observed Mme. Duhallon in her drawling tones, and 
smiling blandly. 

“OQ mamma!” said Léonie, “ monsieur might not like that; it 
is only philosophers who like to be told of their faults.” 

“ And pray, mademoiselle, why do you assume that I am not 
a philosopher?” demanded the captain. 

“ Monsieur, if you tell me that you are I am quite ready to 
believe it,” protested Léonie; “ but”—she put her head on one 
side with a comical little grimace—‘I have never known a 
gentleman, even a philosopher, who liked being laughed at.” 

“Ah! you are apparently in the habit of trying the experi- 
ment, and you think I would provide you with an opportunity 
for repeating it. Well, try me; I promise to bear it without 
wincing. I would bear a great deal in order to get on with my 
French, and it is everything to me to have a chance of practis- 
ing it with people who don’t speak English. That makes all the 
difference. I always speak better when I feel I must make it out 
somehow and cannot turn to English for the word.” 

“Oh!—” Mme. Duhallon was going to say something, but 
Léonie made a face at her and she stopped short. 

When the captain went away Léonie said, speaking in per- 
fectly pure English: “We must not let him suspect that we 
speak English; it would only disappoint him, and it would spoil 
all our fun. I think he is going to be amusing.” 
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“ But is it not a little bit treacherous?” said Mme. Duhallon. 

“ Not a bit, since he would rather be deceived.” 

Mme. Duhallon saw no flaw, apparently, in this logic, for she 
gave in at once to Léonie’s view of the matter. 

The captain was with them constantly after this, and at the 
end of a week he began to think that he might do worse than 
follow Mr. Silverbar’s suggestion. The question was, which of 
the two ladies would be the wiser choice. The younger one 
was unquestionably the more attractive of the two, but there 
was a spice of the devil in her which, though it added to her 
charm in one way, indicated a capacity for getting fun out of 
you that it was pleasanter to see exercised on others than on one’s 
self. She had a will of her own, too, and evidently ruled her 
mother completely. Mme. Duhallon was the very opposite of 
all this. She had no will at all, or, if she had, it was so limp and 
pliable that it could not stand by itself, but always wanted some 
one else’s to cling to—an adorable weakness in a wife for a man 
who liked to have his own way, as some men do. Captain Parly- 
brick kept balancing the ladies in his mind, but he divided his 
attentions at first so nicely between the two that no one could 
have said to which side the balance dipped. 

Lé nie, however, put herself hors de concours before the week 
was out by getting tired of the prepositions, and leaving the 
captain to be helped on in his struggles with them by her mo- 
ther. Mme. Duhallon’s easy good-nature and want of anything 
todo made her more patient with his mania. Correcting this 
good-looking Englishman in his French made a pleasant diver- 
sion in the monotony of crochet and taking care of her health. 
But they were all puzzled as to what his motive could be in pur- 
suing so obstinately “the conquest of the language,” as his 
phrase was. 

“Can you not find out?” Léonie kept asking Mr. Silverbar, 
whom she had drawn into the cheat of not letting the captain 
know they spoke English. 

Mr. Silverbar declared that he could not, but that never be- 
fore had he known a man so possessed by a hobby. 

One afternoon they were all sitting in the Casino (which was 
in front of the hotel), the ladies fanning themselves, Mr. Silver- 
bar reading the newspaper, and Captain Parlybrick listening 
with all his ears to two Frenchmen who were discussing their 
respective politics close by. In the course of the voluble and 
excited conversation the word efi recurred frequently, as it is 


apt to do in French talk. 
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“Good gracious!” exclaimed the captain in an exasperated 
tone; and, turning suddenly te Mr. Silverbar, “What a lot of 
words there are in French, to be sure! If I could only get to 
speak like those fellows! But will you tell me why they keep 
on saying ‘at last’ all the time they are talking?” 

“Do they? I never noticed it.” 

“Oh! but they do. I have often noticed it; these two men 
have been saying it a dozen times a minute. Just you listen. 
There!—onfang, onfang!” ; 

“Enfin doesn’t mean ‘at last,’” said Mr. Silverbar, looking 
steadily into his newspaper. “ Exjfin means—” 

“Oh! I beg your pardon, it does,” protested the captain. “I 
can show it to you in my book of prepositions. I'll just run in 
and fetch it.” 

Mr. Silverbar was thankful he did run in, for the moment he 
disappeared the lawyer threw back his head and roared. Léonie, 
who had overheard it all, joined heartily in the laugh; but her 
mother protested that they were both very ill-natured. 

“ And it really is very deceitful of us,” she said, “ not to let 
him know that we speak English like our mother-tongue. I 
think I must tell him, poor, dear man!” 

“That would be very treacherous to Mr. Silverbar and me,” 
said Léonie, “and it would spoil all our fun, besides disappoint- 
ing the captain awfully—which would be ungrateful, mamma, 
for I believe he saved you from breaking your leg.” 

“He is a dear, kind, excellent man,” said the widow com 
placently. 

The captain certainly took pains to make himself agreeable 
to her; he was continually at her side, ready to fetch and carry 
for her, to pick up her worsted balls, to wrap and unwrap her, 
to make himself useful in many ways. Mme. Duhallon always 
wanted somebody to wait upon her and make a fuss over her, 
to tell her what she ought and ought not to do. All day long 
it was, “ Léonie, shall I be too warm in my black shawl?” 
“ {éonie, will it tire me to walk to the sands?” “Léonie, do I 
want to have a bowl of soup before I go out?” No wonder 
Léonie came to rule and manage this helpless, will-less mother 
as if she had been a baby. By the end of a fortnight Captain 
Parlybrick had quite made up his mind which would be the 
more eligible wife of the two, and he was pursuing the conquest 
of the widow and her eight hundred a year as energetically as 
the conquest of the prepositions. They had grown very inti 
mate over the study and pronunciation of the French language, 
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and in the course of conversation he had learned all about her 
circumstances that he wanted to know. He had discovered at 
a very early date that the chief, indeed the one, obstacle in his 
way was Léonie’s influence, and he had set himself steadily and 
quietly to undermine it. He affected to resent her way of 
managing and domineering her mother. 

“You are too gentle, my dear lady,” he would say when 
Léonie, before starting on her walk, had left some emphatic in- 
junction about what shawl Mme. Duhallon was to take, and how - 
long she was to stay out. “You are a perfect angel of meek- 
ness; but, if you will excuse my saying so, 1 think it is hardly 
right to encourage Mlle. Léonie in being so self-willed. You 
spoil her so that no husband will be able to manage her. She 
orders everything for you without even consulting you.” 

Mme. Duhallon would sigh, and remark, with one of her lan- 
guid smiles, that it was perhaps better to be kept in order than 
to be too much petted. 

“ But you ought to be petted,” the manceuvring lover would 
urge; ‘you are just the kind of creature everybody wants to 
pet—at least we men always do; you are so dependent, so wo- 
manly. I hate your strong-minded, independent women.” 

Mme. Duhallon found it very pleasant to be lectured in this 
way, even in ungrammatical French. Little by little the spell 
was working against Léonie ; the new influence was subtly sup- 
planting and counteracting the old one. Léonie all this time 
suspected nothing. Thankful that her mother had found some 
one to talk to her and keep her amused, she went off with the 
young folk of the place shrimping and boating, and thoroughly 
enjoying the sea-side pleasures of Petitgare. _ 

But Mr. Silverbar saw the game that Parlybrick was playing, 
and he was sorry for Léonie; he saw she was tenderly devoted 
to her mother, and he felt instinctively that when the position of 
affairs broke upon her it would bea terrible blow. But it was 
no business of his to interfere. 

They had been about a month at Petitgare when Léonie’s 
eyes were opened brusquely one morning. She came unex- 
pectedly on her mother and the captain sitting close together in 
asheltered spot, he holding her hand while he read to her out 
of some French book; she was overlooking the page, and stop- 
ping him now and then playfully with a correction. They did 
not see Léonie, though she was close to them, near enough to 
hear what they were saying. “Le goovernemong fronsay,” read 
the captain. “ Gou-ver-ne-ment francais,’ corrected Mme. Duhal- 
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lon, making him repeat each syllable distinctly. Léonie took it 
all in ata glance. She could not utter even an exclamation, but 
stood rooted to the spot, struck dumb with dismay and disgust. 
Her first impulse was to rush forward and snatch her mother’s 
hand from that odious grasp; but she conquered it, and, stifling 
the emotion that swelled her heart almost to bursting, she step- 
ped quietly away without betraying her presence. As she 
walked home by the beach the sea and the sky seemed to be 
spinning round her. What wasshetodo? Was there, indeed, 
anything to be done? The only thing that suggested itself to 
her was that. they should leave Petitgare at once; but her mo- 
ther, most likely, would not be inclined to do this ; and, limp and 
inert as Mme. Duhallon was, she could, as Léunie knew, put 
forth on occasions that passive strength of resistance which is 
the toughest and strongest of all forces to pull against. And 
even if she consented to come away that man would come after 
them. It was all his doing. The notion that her mother had 
fallen in love with him was so revolting to the girl’s filial reve- 
rence and to her common sense that she kept protesting to her- 
self it was impossible ; there was something positively unnatural 
in the idea of a woman of Mme. Duhallon’s age having a lover, 
while her daughter, in the springtide of youth, was still waiting 
for the romance of life to begin. The whole odium of the folly 
was on Captain Parlybrick’s side; he was making love to Mme. 
Duhallon, who, in her foolish good-nature and love of being 
made much of, had tolerated his designing overtures. Of 
course it could only be her money he was after. But how was 
Léonie to break off this absurd and humiliating comedy, and 
make her mother realize the danger she was in? A word of 
passionate appeal, of warning, might only wound her self love 
and move her languid inertia to dogged, inexorable resistance. 
In her perplexity Léonie avoided her mother for the rest of the 
morning, and when she met Captain Parlybrick in the afternoon 
the cold, contemptuous hostility of her manner at once warned 
him that he had been found out. 

“ There is no time to be lost now,” he said to himself, and 
before the sun went down into the sea he had proposed to Mme. 
Duhallon and been accepted. 

The blow was not much softened to Léonie by the few hours’ 
preparation that had gone before. She knew that it was per- 
fectly useless to try to move her mother from the folly she was 
bent on: it would have been as easy to argue back the sea and 
dissuade the waves from breaking on the beach; but it was not 
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in human nature to give up the love and the supremacy that had 
hitherto been all her own, without making one desperate effort 
to retain them. She prayed, she wept, she upbraided, she fell at 
her mother’s feet and implored -her to reflect, to wait a little 
while before she took this irrevocable step. It was worse than 
useless. Mme. Duhallon grew excited and hysterical, and de- 
clared that she was “ ready to faint.” 

“You ought to have some feeling for me, knowing how ner- 
vous and easily upset I am,” she protested ; “but you have al- 
ways had your own way and never considered me. But I mean 
to be happy now and to have some one to love me!” . 

Léonie had been prepared for much, but not for this. She 
was cut to the heart. There was no more to be said. There 
was nothing to be done. She rose from her knees and dried . 
her eyes, and nerved herself to meet the inevitable. 

Mr. Silverbar was very kind and sympathetic. He felt a 
twinge of remorse in presence of the girl’s misery. Who 
knows ?—might it not all have come from that suggestion of his, 
made in jest to the captain, and carried out so promptly and suc- 
cessfully ? 

“My dear young lady,” he said, ‘“‘ you must not take it to 
heart as such a terrible calamity. In the first place, you won’t, 
in all probability, have long to put up with it; you will be car- 
ried off one of these days toa home of your own. And, mean- 
time, Parlybrick is not half a bad fellow; your mother might 
have fallen into worse hands. He willtakecare of her. I know 
his nephew well, and 1 have always heard him speak of Parly- 
brick in terms of respect and affection. Don’t treat him like an 
enemy,my dear. He may prove a useful friend to you. And I 
have no doubt but that he will be kind to your mother ; he seems 
really very spooney on her.” 

This last argument was a mistake; it was the captain’s crown- 
ing offence in Léonie’s eyes. What right had this strange man 
to be “spooney” on fer mother? It was disgusting, it was 
odious to think of. Still, it had to be borne, and Léonie called 
her pride and her good sense to the rescue, and, after the first 
burst of indignation and grief had subsided, she resolved to fol- 
low Mr. Silverbar’s advice and not to make an enemy of the 
captain by treating him as such. 

“At any rate,” she said, her sense of fun asserting itself, 
“we shall now find out why he is so bent on mastering the pre- 
positions!” 

Mr. Silverbar placed his legal services at the disposal of the 
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widow for the drawing up of the settlements, etc.; but they 
were declined with thanks. When the subject was broached by 
the captain to Mme. Duhallon, he declared that she burst into 
tears and became so hysterical that she quite alarmed him. 
“ She insists on leaving everything in my hands,” he said to Mr. 
Silverbar ; “and she is so awfully fond of meI do not like to go 
against her wishes.” 

“Fudge and nonsense!” said Mr. Silverbar, with a lawyer’s 
contempt for this sentimental disregard of the protectiun of the 
law, and irritated by the danger to which the silly woman was 
deliberately exposing her daughter. “ However, if she chooses 
to behave like a fool, that is no reason why you should be sus- 
pected of behaving—unhandsomely in the matter. What do you 
mean todo? If you don’t like to insist on settlements, which 
would be the proper, legal course to pursue, you can make your 
will the day of your marriage, and secure Mrs. Parlybrick’s pro- 
perty to herself and her daughter. There would be an air of 
magnanimity about that, perhaps, that would please her.” 

“ That is a good idea,” replied the captain; ‘1 will do that. 
You will draw up the will for me at once, and I will let you have 
it as soon as the knot is tied.” 

“ All right,” said Mr. Silverbar, thankful to have rescued 
Léonie from a position that, to him, seemed a very perilous one. 

The will was duly executed and delivered to Mr. Silverbar’s 
keeping the day that Mme. Duhallon became Mrs. Parlybrick. 

The marriage took place at Boulogne, from the pretty house 
that M. Duhallon had built for his wife. Léonie was not present. 
It was settled, agreeably to all parties, that she should go to stay 
with friends in England till all was over and the newly-married 
couple had returned from their honeymoon, which they were to 
pass in Switzerland. 

They had been home nearly a month when Léonie joined 
them here. She felt like a deposed princess coming back 
to the kingdom where her throne was occupied by another. 
The new potentate seemed, however, very anxious to propi- 
tiate her. He went to meet her at the boat, and gave her a kiss 
when she held out her hand to him. Léonie was inclined to 
return the impertinence by a box on the ears. It was a liberty 
he had no right to take, and his bumptious, master-of-the-house 
air as he imprinted the sonorous smack on her cheek was insuf- 
ferable. She submitted to it in silence, but he saw that his atten- 
tion was not appreciated. They talked good-humoredly, how- 
ever, on their way to the house, where Mrs. Parlybrick, looking 
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very youthful in a beautiful dress, stood waiting to welcome her 
child home. : 

) When the two were up-stairs in Léonie’s room she laid a 
hand on her mother’s shoulders, and, holding her out at arms’ 
length, took a wistful, searching look at her. 





) “‘ Now, tell me the truth, little mother,” she said: “has the 
captain been taking as much care of you as I did?” 

; Mrs. Parlybrick answered her first with a kiss. ‘ Almost,” 

she said. 

; “ And now tell me something else: have you found out yy 


he wants so badly to master the prepositions?” 

“No, dear, I have not. I really believe it is pure love of the 
prepositions.” 

“ Has he mastered them?” 

“ Not quite—” with some hesitation ; “ the fact is, he has been 
too busy trying to master me.” 

“ Then he has given up talking French? What a mercy!” 

“Oh! no, darling,” said Mrs. Parlybrick quickly. “ We never 
talk anything else; and you and J must always speak French 
: when he is present. For my sake, Léonie!” she added, with a 

beseeching look that went to the girl’s heart. It was evident 

| her mother had been more easily mastered than the prepositions. 
Things passed off pleasantly enough that evening. Léonie 
had a great deal to tell about her visit to England, and the cap- 
tain listened complacently, enjoying the good lesson in French. 

Next morning he had his letters and newspapers to occupy 
him during breakfast; then he had his French lesson; but the 
) moment this was over Léonie’s plumes began to ruffle. It was 
| intolerable to see this strange man taking the upper hand in the 
) house, ordering everything “as if he were master of the whole 
place,” thought Léonie, forgetting that he was master; it was 
| disgusting to hear her mother call him “ Fred,” and still worse 
to hear him calling her “ Sherry ”"—he meant chérie, but he _pro- 
nounced it sherry. This term of endearment was near bringing 
about a violent explosion that very day at dinner. Mrs. Parly- 
' brick asked Léonie if she would have some cucumber; she said, 
) “No, thank you”; upon which the captain said, “I will have 
: some, Sherry.” 

“It is beside you,” said Léonie. 

“What?” said the captain. 

“The sherry ; I thought you asked for it.” 

“He means me, dear,” interposed Mrs. Parlybrick, alarmed 
by this Opening shot. 
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“Why does he call you after the wine?” inquired Léonie, 
pretending not to understand. 

“ He calls me chérie,” explained her mother nervously. 

“Then you ought to teach him to pronounce it properly, or 
else people will be always passing the decanter when he calls to 
you.” = ie 
The captain looked exceedingly angry. He did not address 
Léonie during dinner, and spent the evening reading his abomi- 
nable French to Mrs. Parlybrick and making her correct him. 

The next morning he wrote to Mr. Silverbar and complained 
of Léonie. “I am afraid,” he said, “that, as far as she is con- 
cerned, | have made a mistake. She seems determined not to 
help me ona bit in my French. I must only work the harder 
with my master, who assures me I am getting on splendidly.” 

This master was a great blessing to the family. The captain 
spent two hours every morning with him, and after lunch he 
went out on horseback, and the rest of the afternoon he got 
through going about talking to any French people he knew, and 
picking up new words and idioms, so that it was only in the 
evening he inflicted his society on Léonie. He really gave her 
no reason to complain of him, except that he had married her 
mother and talked vile French. Otherwise he was always civil, 
and would have been affectionate if she had let him. He was 
naturally good-tempered, like most self-indulgent people ; he en- 
joyed a soft life, and his wife’s income, added to his own three 
hundred a year, gave him all-the luxuries he delighted in. 

Léonie had been about a month at home when the captain re- 
ceived a letter from Bob Jefferton, saying he had just arrived in 
London on three months’ furlough. 

‘We must have him over at once,” said the delighted uncle. 
“ Bob is the best of good fellows. You'll like him awfully, 
Sherry.” 

Sherry said she had no doubt she would, and cordially second- 
ed the captain’s desire to have him over. There was something 
touching in the elderly man’s fresh delight at the prospect of 
seeing his nephew. Even Léonie was melted by it. 

“| dare say he is a horrid bore,” was her private reflection ; 
‘‘ but, at any rate, he will take bore No. 1 off our hands.” 

Nevertheless it was with a little flutter of excitement that, a 
few evenings later, she sat waiting for the appearance of bore No. 
2 in the pretty salon, which was enlivened for the occasion with 
a festal display of lights. When his step sounded on the stairs 
Léonie turned instinctively to the glass, touched her braids and 
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shook out her skirts, and advanced to receive her mother’s 
guest. 

“ This is my nephew, Bob Jefferton ; my step-daughter, Mlle. 
Doohallon,” said the captain, as, button-holing his guest, he 
fussed in like a policeman who had captured a thief. The 
young lady and the young gentleman bowed to each other. 

Léonie saw at a glance that “ Bob” was the very opposite of 
what she had expected ; he was a complete contrast to his uncle, 
both in appearance and manner. The young Indian officer was 
tall, slim, and fair; he was a little shy at first, but this soon wore 
off, and before he had been an hour in the room Bob was quite 
at his ease and had made a most agreeable impression on both 
the ladies. Dinner was announced, and he took Mrs. Parlybrick 
down-stairs. The captain seized the opportunity of whispering 
to Léonie, “ Isn’t he a nice fellow, now?”’ And Léonie, cordially 
enough, admitted that he was very pleasant. Bob was extremely 
entertaining during dinner. The captain, who was bursting with 
pride, drew him out about his life in India, his tiger-hunting and 
other stirring adventures, which the young man related with 
great spirit and a quiet humor that was very sympathetic. 
When they returned to the drawing-room the captain, bent on 
showing off all Bob’s accomplishments, asked him to sing one of 
those comic songs he had been famous for in earlier days. Mrs. 
Parlybrick insisted, and Bob, after some show of resistance, 
allowed himself to be persuaded, and sang a couple of buccaneer- 
ing songs with great success; after that he and Léonie sang a 
duet together, and so the evening with bore No. 2 passed off 
quite brilliantly. 

“He is too charming!” cried Mrs. Parlybrick as she wished 
Léonie good-night ; “ but 1 knew he must be, Fred is so fond of 
him,” 

But Fred, fond as he was of his nephew, could not, of course, 
sacrifice the prepositions to him; he worked away at them for 
his usual two hours next morning, and meanwhile Bob was sent 
out, with Léonie as an escort, to see the town and take a walk 
by the sea. The two were very glad of the opportunity. They 
bad a wonderful sense of youth and fun in common. As they 
stood on the ramparts, looking out at the white horses that were 
racing in the tide, Léonie said : 

“Mr. Jefferton, there is something I should very much like 
to ask you.” 

“ What is that, Mlle. Duhallon?” said Bob, looking as if there 
were something he should very much like to tell her. 
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“T want badly to know why your uncle is so bent on the con- 
quest of the French language?” There was a twinkle in her eye 
as she looked at Bob, and Bob’s eye, obeying a law of nature, be- 
gan to twinkle too. 

“T have not the remotest idea!” he said very solemnly ; “‘ but 
I believe it is in the nature of man to be always bent on the con- 
quest of something.” They both burst out laughing. After 
this they began to feel very confidential. 

In the afternoon Bob went for a ride with his uncle, and con- 
gratulated him, with entire sincerity, on having found such a 
pleasant home and such a nice wife. 

“Yes,” assented the captain, “‘ she is a nice creature, and she 
is awfully fond of me; but she does not get me on in my French 
as I expected. The fact is, 1 was rather taken in on that point. 
It was only after I had proposed that I found out they both 
spoke English as well as French. It wasa great sell, for it was 
that—the French, I mean—that first put it into my head to think 
of marrying her. But, of course, Mrs. Parlybrick did not know 
that,” he added, not wishing to blacken his wife too much in Bob's 
eyes. 

Bob was sorry for Mrs. Parlybrick, and rather ashamed for 
his uncle. 

Music makes a delightful and dangerous opportunity. No- 
thing makes hearts beat in unison like voices singing in unison. 
There were more duets that evening, and more walks and talks 
next morning, and so on every day, and by the end of the week 
Léonie and Bob were like old friends. The captain was de- 
lighted to see the young folks so intimate, and when Bob spoke 
of going he protested vehemently, and Mrs. Parlybrick joined 
so cordially in the protest that Bob, after a decent feint at resist- 
ance, consented to prolong his visit from a week to a month. 
“ And then we shall see,” said the captain. But the very next 
morning came a telegram from the War Office calling Bob back 
to London “ immediately.” He was greatly annoyed and he was 
greatly perplexed ; he had not the least idea what the summons 
meant ; he was not conscious of any breach of rules that he could 
be called to order for. However, the mystery: would soon be ex- 
plained ; there was nothing to do for the moment but obey the 
order and take the boat for Folkstone. ; 

“ Telegraph at once what it is all about,” said the captain, as 
he shook hands with his nephew on board the steamer, “and say 
by what boat we are to expect you back.” 

Mr. Jefferton promised ; but he was only able to fulfil one 
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part of the promise. “ Fighting atthe Cape. Regiment ordered 
on. Starting to join it,” was the message he wired to Boulogne 
next day. It wasa great disappointment to them all, but most 
of all to Léonie. The shock of discovering what a place Robert 
Jefferton had taken in her life was almost as great as the pain 
of the disappointment. But the latter soon predominated, and 
brought with it a whole procession of other pains, doubts, and 
stings and humiliations. Did Bob care for her as she did for 
him? Had she unconsciously betrayed to him how much she 
cared? Ifso, did he despise her for it? If he cared at all for 
her, why had he not said anything or made a sign of some sort 
before putting half the world between them? He could not 
have cared a straw! And yet that day on the beach, and that 
other day when she drove him to the Abbaye, and he talked to 
her about his littie sister who died when he was a boy—he must 
surely have felt great sympathy with her to have opened his 
heart to her in that intimate and spontaneous way? But then, 
again, sympathy was notlove; you may feel great sympathy with 
people, and yet be a long way off from loving them. She herself 
had great sympathy with Mr. Silverbar, for instance, but she 
did not love him. The more she puzzled over the problem the 
farther she seemed to get from solving it. Her great terror, 
from the moment she found out the secret of her heart, was that 
any one else should find it out. In her anxiety to hide the wound 
she was ashamed of, Léonie played the hypocrite, and talked of 
Robert’s departure with an indifference that sounded ill-natured 
to the captain, who was so distressed at losing him that for sev- 
eral days he kept forgetting himself and lapsing into English in 
his lamentations. He set down Léonie’s behavior to her natural 
perverseness and want of sympathy with him. Had he known 
how keenly she was suffering it would have touched his heart, 
which was kindly at the core, and created a bond between them 
that might have bridged over the gulf made by the prepositions. 
But she would have died of her pain rather than let the captain 
Suspect it. She shrank into herself, and appeared unsympathetic 
and even hostile, when she* was only nervous and miserable and 
making superhuman efforts to keep up. The strain told on her 
looks and manner so visibly that any two people less self-ab- 
sorbed than the captain and Mrs. Parlybrick must have noticed 
it; but neither of them saw anything. The captain worked 
away at his French out loud of an evening, floundering through 
aswamp of genders, verbs, and prepositions, all at loggerheads 
and running riot on his exercise-book; and Léonie would never 
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come to the rescue, but go on drawing her needle through her 
canvas with the regularity of an automaton. It was most exas- 
perating to the captain. Sometimes he would exclaim queru- 
lously, like a child that could not make its sum add up: “ You 
really might help me, Léonie!’’ Thus adjured, Léonie would 
look up from her tapestry, inquire into the difficulty, and after 
a short, technical explanation, given so clearly that it made the 
captain long for more, she would resume her work. Mrs. Par- 
lybrick, who was by the way of preparing him for the morrow’s 
lesson, was generally either fast asleep on the sofa or, half-asleep, 
nodding in her chair. 

“My dear,” she would say to Léonie when they were alone, 
“TI wish you would be a little kinder to Fred; he feels very 
much that you don’t take an interest in his French.” 

In due course there came a letter from Robert announcing 
his safe arrival. He wrote in high spirits; there was not the 
faintest undertone of sentiment in the short letter; he was full of 
Kaffirs and of sanguinary satisfaction at the prospect of slaugh- 
tering them, and of the possible promotion to come after the 
slaughter. 

“He has forgotten me as if he had never seen me,” thought 
Léonie; and she hated herself for not being able to forget, too. 
But she could not. The long silence that followed this letter only 
made her hunger the more for tidings. She thought of Robert 
Jefferton all day ; she dreamed of him all night. She suspected 
that the captain had news, and that out of sheer ill-nature he 
would not say so. She longed to ask him if he had heard from 
India, but she dared not trust herself to put the question. She 
was afraid to pronounce Robert’s name. She tried it when she 
was alone. Sometimes, in her own room, she would say out 
loud: “ Have you heard from Mr. Jefferton?” or “ How odd 
that Mr. Jefferton has not written again!” but her voice sounded 
conscious and unsteady ; she felt sure it would betray her. Even 
‘I wonder you don’t hear from the Cape” seemed too personal 
to trust herself to utter. It was, of course, possible that the 
captain had no more news than she- had; still, it was unlikely. 
Unable to bear the silence and suspense any longer, Léonie de- 
termined at last to ask her mother if there had been no letters. 
The captain was sure to tell her if there had been; they were a 
very affectionate couple, and had grown more so of late. Léonie 
had felt as if this closer union was isolating her from her mother; 
still, her mother was her mother, and she made up her mind to 
speak to her about Robert and trust her secret to her. The 
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misery of suspense and separation would be easier to bear if she 
could open her heart tosome one about it; and surely her mother 
would sympathize with her and respect her confidence. She, 
who was so extremely romantic in her own case, would be re- 
sponsive to the romance of her child. Léonie waited one morn- 
ing till the captain had gone out for his ride—after shouting out 
his usual “ Au revoir, Sherry!” from the street up to the win- 
dow where “ Sherry” stood to see him mount and ride off—and 
then she came down from her own room to the drawing-room, 
where Mrs. Parlybrick had already gone back to her sofa, and was 
comfortably reclining against a couple of cushions, fingering 
her crochet. 

“Mamma, I want to have a little talk with you,” said Léonie, 
drawing a low chair beside the sofa, “but I want you first to 
promise me to keep what I am going to say a secret.” 

“My dear! a secret?” repeated Mrs. Parlybrick, preparing 
to be nervous. 

“Yes. You must promise not to speak of it, even to the 
captain.” 

“My dear Léonie! This is very serious. I don’t see how I 
can promise you that. It is the duty of a wife to have no secrets 
from her husband.” 

“But lam your child, mamma. Have you no duty to me?” 

“Certainly ; and I thought, I really dd think, I had always 
done my duty to you as a mother. How oddly you are talking, 
Léonie! What can this secret be about? It is making me quite 
nervous.” 

“It need not do that, mamma. There is nothing in it that 
need agitate you; it only concerns myself, and—and it will be a 
great comfort if I may open my heart to you about it; but you 
must promise me not to say anything to Captain Pariybrick.” 

“I don’t see how I can do that. Fred is very sensitive; he 
would be quite hurt if he thought I had a secret from him; and, 
besides, it is my duty to tell him everything. You cannot un- 
derstand the feelings of a wife towards a loving husband.” 

“No; but [ thought I did understand the feelings of a 
mother towards a loving child,” said Léonie, her voice trembling 
a little. 

“What can you mean?” said Mrs. Parlybrick, growing very 
nervous and excited. “It is most ungrateful of you to talk in 
this way. I have always been a perfect mother to you, and let 
you have your own way in everything ; and you have been very 
selfish and neglectful of me latterly, and I have never reproached 
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you, If it were not for dear Fred's tender care I don’t know 
what I should do; but he loves me dearly, and it would be most 
ungrateful of me to have secrets from him!” 

“In that case I will not burden you with mine,” said Léonie, 
rising and putting away her chair; “but I have a right to ask, to 
exact, mamma, that you will not repeat to your husband the 
little that I have said ” 

“This is the way you speak to your mother? What have I 
done to be treated with such disrespect ?” 

“| have shown you no disrespect, mamma; but as it seems I 
count for nothing in your life now, I will never again trouble 
you with anything that concerns me.” The girl’s heart was full 
to bursting as she walked deliberately out of the room, deaf to 
her mother’s feeble wailing after her to come back and say what 
she meant. 

After this scene the mother and daughter drifted impercepti- 
bly asunder. Léonie suffered, but made no complaint, and was 
careful to avoid giving any cause for complaint. But she felt 
that her heart was closing against her mother and hardening 
against the captain; it was losing its sweetness, because it was 
letting go its love. She was losing her patience with the captain, 
which had been sustained by her love for her mother; the sound 
of his voice mouthing his villanous French was growing every day 
more intolerable. Sometimes, of an evening, when he sat ham- 
mering away with his book of prepositions, it was all she could 
do not to snatch the book out of his hands and fling it into the 
fire. She grew to hate that book with the sort of personal spite 
one feels towards a vicious live thing that can hurt and is always 
getting in the way. 

Qne morning she ran down to the drawing-room to fetch 
a letter she had left there the night before. After searching 
everywhere she found it at last in the book of prepositions ; the 
captain had evidently put it there to mark his place. Léonie 
shut up the book and flung it down on the table. ‘ You beast! 
How I do hate you!” she said, thumping the poor book with 
the angry petulance of a child. 

“| am sorry my book is so disagreeable to you,” said a voice 
behind her. 

Léonie started, and, turning round, beheld the captain in the 
doorway. He strode across the room, took up his book, and 
walked off with it in dudgeon. Léonie said nothing till he was 
gone, then she fell intoa chair and exploded in a fit of smothered 
laughter. 
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The captain carried his book and his wounded feelings 








é straight to Mrs. Parlybrick. 
“T can’t think why the girl hates me so,” he said, much 

, aggrieved. 

. “She did not say she hated you, dearest,” pleaded his wife. 

. “Nonsense, Sherry! ‘ Love me, love my book.’ She said she 
hated my book; she called it a beast! If you could have seen 

I the way she thumped it! I could see she was wishing it 
was I.” 

I Mrs. Parlybrick pitied herself very much for having to hear 

e these complaints, and blamed Léonie for not behaving better to 

Tl Fred. The two did not speak after this for the rest of the day. 

0 The next morning, when the captain had gone out for his 

t ride, Mrs. Parlybrick remarked that he was not looking well, 
that she was a little anxious about him. 

s. “I did not notice that he looked ill,” said Léonie; “what 

s does he complain of?” 

It “Oh! nothing. He won’t admit that he is not perfectly 

g well; he laughs at me, and says he megns to bury us all; that his 

s ancestors have all been extraordinarily long-lived people, and 

1, that he is safe to outdo them all and live to be a hundred; that 

d every organ in his body is as sound as a bell.” 

y “ Well, in that case, what are you uneasy about?” 

‘3 “I don’t know exactly. Perhaps | am over-anxious; but he 

d looks pale, and he has been very languid lately, and—I can’t say 

e what it is, but he is changed. I think a trip to London might do 

e him good.” 

S Léonie looked at the captain after this conversation, and she 
recognized that her mother was right: he was decidedly altered. 

h So true it is that we may live with people, and look at them all 

g day long, and never see them. It is only the eyes of love that 

e always see those they look at. Léonie felt a relenting towards 

‘e the captain, and held out the olive-branch to him that afternoon 

! in the shape of a correction in some sentence he was stumbling 

h through to the servant; but he took no notice of the overture: 
he was evidently too deeply offended to be readily appeased. 

5€ “I think you are right, mamma,” Léonie said to her mother. 
“The captain looks pale, and he is black under the eyes, Try 

1e and make him run over fora few days to Mr. Silverbar. He 

d always enjoys that.” 

aS This was true. The captain was fond of Mr. Silverbar, and 

od he could talk about Bob to him, for Bob wrote to him oftener 








than to any one else. When Mrs. Parlybrick proposed that he 
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should take the boat and go over and spend a week with him, as 
he had a standing invitation to do, the captain replied: 

“That is just what I was thinking of doing. 1 want badly to 
see Silverbar.” 

He took the boat that evening. He stayed two days in Lon- 
don, and came home in good spirits, but still looking pale and 
tired. A few days after his return the maid ran up to Léonie’s 
room in great agitation. 

“Come, please, mademoiselle!” she said in a_ breathless 
voice. ‘“ Monsieur is ill in the dining-room. I have not called 
madame.” 

Léonie flew down the stairs with a sudden presentiment of 
evil. The captain was in a chair before his writing-table, his 
head fallen forward on his breast, his right arm hanging. He 
had been in the act of writing when he fainted; the pen had 
dropped from his hand and lay on the carpet. Léonie tore open 
his cravat and opened the window, and then she and the maid 
applied restoratives and waited anxiously for a sign of returning 
consciousness. é 

“ Shall I go for madame?” asked the girl at last in a whis- 
per. 

“No; wait a little.” 

As*Léonie said this the captain opened his eyes and turned 
them on her, first blankly, but then with a look of strange inten- 
sity. They seemed almost to speak. 

* Leonie!” he said, gasping painfully, “Iam sorry I—O my 
God !—is this—death? Forgive me! I—” 

His head fell heavily on his breast. All was over! 

It was the first time Léonie had ever seen death. The shock 
was very great. It seemedas if the world stood still, as if the 
wheel of life could never be set going again with the old careless 
speed. To her mother the shock of so sudden a death would 
have been terrible, even if she had had the remote warning of the 
presence of organic danger in the captain’s health; but neither 
she nor he had had the faintest suspicion of any such danger. 
Only that very morning he had laughed at her remark that she 
must take him to some watering-place in the summer; he had 
assured her that he meant to bury Léonie’s grandchildren, little 
dreaming that, as he spoke, the death-watch was ticking treach- 
erously in his heart, telling away the few hours he had yet to 
live. 

Everything that had to be done now devolved on Léonie. 
She gave the orders for the funeral, wrote all the letters, took 
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all the trouble off her mother’s hands. Mrs. Parlybrick’s 
strength was barely sufficient to carry her through the fatigue 
of trying on her weeds ; then she admitted a few intimate friends 
to condole with her, as she lay on the sofa in her sable draperies, 
mourning for Fred and wetting cambric handkerchiefs. 

Léonie wrote to Mr. Silverbar and informed him of the cap- 
tain’s death, and said that she and her mother counted on his 
kind services in managing for them the legal business that had to 
be done. Instead of answering her letter the lawyer arrived in 
person. He found her alone. 

“My poor child, this is a bad business,” he said, and he drew 
her to him and kissed her as if she had been his child. 

Léonie was touched, but greatly surprised. The death of 
Captain Parlybrick seemed no sufficient reason for the sympa- 
thy which Mr. Silverbar’s manner betrayed, nor the strong com- 
passion that evidently stirred him. He inquired for her mo- 
ther’s health and her own, and then, with the air of a man who 
wished to come to the point and get over a painful business at 
once, he said abruptly: 

“ You wish me to communicate with Jefferton. I will do so, 
since some one must do it. I am sure he will be as much shocked 
and surprised as any of us. The whole thing is shocking beyond 
anything in my experience. You have the will? Give it to me, 
and I will make out a copy and send it to Jefferton.” 

“The will!” said Léonie. “I thought you had it, Mr. Silver- 
bar. He told mamma he gave it to you the day after his mar- 
riage.” 

“So he did, but—_ Has he left no other instructions? Have 
you found nothing of a later date?” 

“No, nothing. I have turned out every drawer of his, poor 
man, but I have not found the smallest memorandum.” 

“Ah!” The interjection sounded like a breath of relief. 
“In that case I have only to administer the will in my posses- 
sion. You know, perhaps, that it only concerns your mother’s 
property. No mention is made of the captain’s own pro- 
perty.” 

“ But what had he to do with mamma’s? All that she had 
was herown, The captain could have nothing to say to it.” 

“Oh! yes, he had; but that is neither here nor there now. 
We have only to carry out the law concerning his property. 
One-third of it comes to your mother, and the remainder goes to 
Jefferton as heir and nearest of kin.” 


“Mamma won't have any of it,” said Léonie. “She says it 
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would. not be fair to take what belongs by right to his family 
when she has enough of her own.” 

“ But it is hers according to law.” 

“She does not care about the law; she prefers to do what is 
right. She will let it all go to Mr. Jefferton.” 

“Pshaw! nonsense!” was the lawyer’s angry rejoinder. 

But Mrs. Parlybrick maintained what Léonie had said, so 
Mr. Silverbar, mentally voting them a pair of silly fools, but 
glad enough that Bob Jefferton should profit by their folly, 
wrote to inform him that he had come into three hundred a year. 

After this things fell back into the old quiet tenor, as if no- 
thing had ever interrupted it. The mother and daughter re- 
sumed their old relations; Léonie took the management of the 
house, all the trouble and responsibility of their common life, on 
her hands once more, and Mrs. Parlybrick took back the staff 
that she had thrown away so ungratefully six months ago, and 
leaned on it as formerly with all her weight of weakness. It 
seemed quite natural to her to depend again on Léonie for 
everything, and she found Léonie just as ready as before to 
think and act for her. There was no change outwardly, and Mrs. 
Parlybrick never looked below the surface of things in any di- 
rection. But Léonie was changed. She could not forget in a 
moment that a stranger had stepped in between them, and that 
her mother had set her aside for him. There was no need to 
fear a betrayal of her secret now, and she longed more than ever 
to open her heart, to get that touch which one woman can only 
get from another. But she could not speak to Mrs. Parlybrick; 
it was too soon yet. Perhaps later the wound might heal; but 
now “ Fred’s” widow stdod ‘too distinctly between her and her 
mother. She was very gentle and attentive, so much so that 
Mrs. Parlybrick thought she was trying to atone for her selfish 
behavior in dear Fred’s lifetime. 

“Dear child,” she said one morning, when Léonie had been 
fagging up and down stairs for an hour, fetching her smelling- 
bottle and her spectacles and her book, and a variety of odds 
and ends that might just as well have been fetched in one jour- 
ney, if Mrs. Parlybrick had thought of them or of Léonie’s legs 
—‘ dear child, I want to tell you that I gute forgive all I had to 
complain of during the winter; I have forgotten everything €x- 
cept that you are my child and that I am your mother, and that 
I love you dearly.” 

Léonie took the kiss and the forgiveness without a word of 
resentment or of thanks. 
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Two months went by, and one morning, a sharp morning in 
spring, when the sun was shining and the east wind blowing, 
Léonie ran down to the dining-room to fetch a volume out of the 
book-case. She drew it out so quickly that another came with 
it and fell at her feet. She picked it up, and saw that it was the 
book of prepositions. 

“Poor old book, how I used to hate you!” she said with a 
remorseful smile, and she opened it to look at the ongs and dongs 
that used to come twanging from the dumb pages. “What is 
this?” she said, coming upon a sheet of folded note-paper ; the 
outer page was blank, but inside it was closely written on. 
“Some old exercise of the poor captain’s.” She looked at it and 
turned pale. At the head of the page was written in the cap- 
tain’s hand: “ My last will and testament.” After a few words of 
legal formula the testator said: “I give and bequeath to my 
nephew, Robert Jefferton, all my personal estate, including’ the 
property held by my wife before her marriage [here followed the 
list of Mme. Duhallon’s investments, rentes, railway shares, etc.], 
my house in Boulogne with the plate, furniture, and linen there- 
in... .” The will was duly signed and witnessed, and dated 
ten days before the testator’s death. Léonie read it again, 
breathless and trembling. ‘“ He must have been mad,” she said ; 
“how could he give and bequeath mamma’s house and money, 
and mine?” 

Still, a horrible fear fastened on her that it was the act, not of 
a madman, but of a vindictive man who knew the law and had 
used it to a cruel purpose. But even if this sheet of note-paper 
were a valid legal instrument, it was none the less a wicked and 
dishonest one, and ought, as such, to be destroyed. 

“I had better burn it and say nothing about it to mamma,” 
thought Léonie, looking with scared, fixed eyes at the document. 
A step approaching the door made her start ; she slipped the will 
back into the prepositions, shut’ up the book and replaced it in 
the book-case. It was like a bit of childish spite in the captain 
. have made that detestable book the medium of this blow to 

er. 

“Of course it is only a bit of waste paper,” she kept repeat- 
ing to herself; “it is too absurd to admit for a moment that 
such a dishonest, spiteful trick could have force of law.” But in 
her heart she was full of doubt and fear. She could not face her 
mother in this agitation. She went out, and remained out all the 
afternoon. 

What had happened about the will was this. The captain, 
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in his angry mood, had gone to London and told Mr. Silverbar 
that he meant to change his will, and in what sense. 

“T have come over on purpose for you to make it,” he said. 

“I will not make it,” replied the lawyer. “I consider that it 
would be a cruel and unwarrantable act of injustice in you to 
make such a will, and I will not be a party to it. I decline to 
execute it.” 

The captain was at first greatly offended ; but after some con- 
versation he seemed to be appeased, and to recognize the justice 
of Mr. Silverbar’s refusal, from his point of view. They parted 
friendly ; but the lawyer was under the impression that he 
meant to go somewhere else and have the will drawn up bya 
less scrupulous agent. Under the belief that the captain had 
done this, Mr. Silverbar was full of tacit sympathy and indigna- 
tion when he met Léonie after the funeral. It was a surprise 
and a relief to discover that no second will was forthcoming. 

Léonie did not come in till dinner-time, and then she was 
suffering from a severe headache and could touch nothing. 

“You should not have stayed out in that east wind,” said 
Mrs. Parlybrick; and Léonie agreed it was the east wind that 
had done it. When they went up to the drawing-room she sat 
looking into the fire, her headache sufficiently accounting for her 
silence. Presently that mysterious current which runs between 
human beings whose lives and sympathies lie close together 
turned Mrs. Parlybrick’s thoughts towards the centre round 
which Léonie’s were whirling in confused and bewildering 
misery. sc 

“JT wonder we have not heard from Robert,” she said. “I 
suppose he wrote to Mr. Silverbar; but he ought to have written 
to me: he owed me that mark of respect and sympathy. Perhaps 
he is disappointed that his poor uncle did not leave him more.” 

Léonie’s heart gave a sudden leap and then sank. “ He got 
more than his uncle could have le¢ft him,” she said, speaking with 
an effort. 

“QOh! no. Fred might have left him some of my money.” 

“ Your money, mamma? My father’s money ?” 

“It was Fred’s from the day I married him. There was no 
marriage settlement. He reminded me of that one day that he 
was angry with you—you were very trying to my poor Fred 
sometimes, dear. How frightened I was! I reproached myself 
for being so confiding; but I did him a wrong: he was too gene- 
rous to revoke his will and to take advantage of his right to pun- 


ish you.” 
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“His right!” repeated Léonie, with a vehemence that star- 
tled her mother. “You call thata right? It would have been 
a monstrous piece of dishonesty if he had given away your 
money, my father’s money, to a stranger! It would have been 
disgraceful of him. But, of course, if he had done such a thing, 
you would have burnt the will. That is all the harm it would 
have done.” 

“Burnt the will! Why, child, that would be felony. They 
send you to prison with hard labor for the rest of your life for 
burning a will. <A will is the law.” 

“The law! Whose law? Not God’s law—not a will like 
that! The devil’s law, perhaps.” Her voice shook with excite- 
ment. She had lost control over herself. 

“How you do excite yourself, Léonie, and all about nothing!” 
said her mother. “It is most inconsiderate of you; you know 
how nervous | am. And it hurts me to hear you fly out against 
my poor Fred for a thing he never did, though he might have 
done it, only he was too kind-hearted and generous—dear, noble 
fellow!” 

The servant came in with the tea, and Léonie, declaring her 
head was much worse, said she must go to bed. She kissed her 
mother with white lips and went up to her room, locked the 
door, and, without lighting her candle, sat down on the edge of 
her bed. There was light enough from the stars, for the curtains 
were not drawn. Was it possible that this was true, that they 
were both of them made beggars by that sheet of note-paper 
down-stairs, and that it would bea deadly sin, a crime, to destroy 
it? She and her mother were to be turned houseless and pen- 
niless on the world; and it was by her mother’s fault, and both 
must suffer for it! It did not occur to Léonie at this moment to 
resent the folly that had brought this calamity on them both; 
pity for her mother was even now uppermost in her heart; but 
she felt crushed under the burden of the dreadful future that 
rose before her in its cruel realities, under the burden of the 
double life that she must henceforth provide for. How was she 
to do it? She was well educated, but she had no talent that 
could be turned into money sufficient to support two people. 
She saw herseli running about the town trying to get work—les- 
sons, sewing, anything that would buy bread and pay for a 
room with two beds; she saw her mother’s helpless misery ; she 
heard her lamentations, her ceaseless repining and remorse. 
All the sordid care and discomforts and hard privations of their 
lot passed before her like a bad dream. Was it possible there 
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was no escape, no way of eluding this cruel and unjust fate? It 
she could only speak to some one and take counsel; it seemed 
impossible but that there was something to be done. She 
thought of Mr. Silverbar; but he was a lawyer, and would, of 
course, stand by the law, and she wanted some one who would 
support her in breaking the law, in over-ruling it with the law 
of God and human morality and society. The law of God com- 
manded a father to provide for his child, so did the moral law; it 
was clearly a violation of both these laws for a stranger to come 
in and rob the child of the provision made for her by the father 
in obedience to divine ordinance and sacred and natural in- 
stinct. “God cannot sanction such an act, not if all the lawyers 
in England pronounced it legal,’’ cried Léonie in her heart; “it 
is a blind, irrational superstition to bow to such injustice and 
call it the law. Why should I be sacrificed to a superstition? If 
mamma were in India somewhere, the law would command her 
to burn herself on the funeral pyre of her husband, and it would 
be a crime if she refused to do it.” She grew chilled and numb 
from sitting in the cold, and got up and walked up and down 
the room to warm herself. The house was perfectly silent. So 
was the street. It was past midnight. She had been sitting 
there since nine o’clock. The stars were ticking away dili- 
gently in the dark blue sky. She stood at the window and 
looked up at them, vaguely longing for some sign from their 
luminous depths. If the spirit of the man who had driven her 
to the terrible alternatives between which her will was oscillat- 
ing—felony and beggary—were wandering anywhere near those 
starry spheres, he might see her and pity her, and be permitted 
to help her and atone for his evil deed. Surely he must repent 
it now? Surely he would undo it if he could? Léonie start- 
ed, and her heart gave a great leap; a light seemed to flash 
straight down to her from the stars. “Repent? He did re- 
pent!” she cried. “He asked me to forgive him; he felt he was 
dying, and he gasped out with his dying breath, ‘Forgive me!’ 
It must have been that! He would have told me to destroy the 
will, if there had been time! I can see it all now. Thank God! 
I can burn the will with a clear conscience, and mamma need 
never hear anything about it. Oh, thank God!” 

* She fell on her knees, sobbing violently. The reaction from 
despair and the shuddering apprehension of guilt was so sudden 
that it quite overpowered her; but the copious flow of tears 
brought relief, and soon she grew calmer, and undressed and 
went to bed. 
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She slept soundly and late. It was Mrs. Parlybrick’s self- 
indulgent habit to take her chocolate in bed, so Léonie always 
ate her breakfast alone. She was very glad to be alone this 
morning. But somehow the deed she had to do there wore a 
different aspect now from that which it had worn last night. 
As she sat opposite the glazed book-case where the will was shut 
up, the resolution, that had seemed so clear and straight after 
that miserable watch by the starlight, had a dubious look. 
No transcendental arguments about internal evidence and the 
divine and moral and natural law could alter the fact that she 
was going to perform an act criminal according to the establish- 
ed law, and which would brand her as a felon if it were known. 
There was a flaw in her moral theology somewhere; Léonie 
felt it, though she could not put her finger on it. Suppose she 
should find it out when it was too late? She felt like a man 
about to commit suicide to escape from a great sorrow, and who 
stands hesitating on the water’s edge, wondering how it will be 
when he has taken the plunge into the dark abyss, and whether 
what awaits him down below may not be worse than what he is 
flying from. How would she feel when the deed was done? 
If only she might try it first as an experiment before doing it ir- 
revocably! But no; such a deed was like death: it could only 
be done once, and, once done, it could never be undone. And 
how if, when the deed was done, conscience should turn round 
and accuse her and destroy her peace for evermore? She sat 
looking at her untasted breakfast, excited, bewildered. The room 
was bright and warm—a snug English dining-room, pleasant to 
sit in, not merely a place to take meals in. It had never seemed 
so pleasant before ; its rich red curtains, and soft carpet, and glow- 
ing fire, its delicate fare and elegantly-appointed table, seemed 
to represent all that she was going to lose, and to force upon her 
the contrast of the lot she was going to accept—if she did not 
drop the will into that coal-fire blazing in the steel grate. 
Poverty, utter destitution, suffering and humiliation—this was 
what she might save her mother from by burning that bit of 
paper. “If it had been only for myself I would not have done 
it; but for my mother’s sake I must do it. The captain most cer- 
tainly never meant her to suffer,” she said. “ Even if I am doing 
wrong, the motive will justify me before God ; and if I sacrifice 
my own peace of mind for mamma’s sake, I will bear it as an 
atonement.”’ 

She drank off her tea, rose from the table, and went and 
stood before the book-case, one hand on the key, the other laid 
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open on her breast, as if pressing down the conflict that was 
going on within it. She was very white, but there was a fixed, 
resolute look in her face; for one minute she seemed to waver, 
then she opened the book-case and took out the volume that 
contained the will. 

“T will write to Robert and tell him the truth,” she said sud- 
denly; and she sat down at the writing-table in the window, 
and wrote to Robert, copying out part of the will, that was 
open before her. 

When the letter was written she read it over, and after mus- 
ing a little, ““ That won’t do; it is like an appeal to him to spare 
us,” she said; and she got up and walked to the fire, as if con- 
sulting the red-hot coals; then, with a gleam of satisfaction, 
she came back to the table, twisted up the letter and flung it 
into the grate, and wrote another. This seemed to satisfy her, 
and she closed the envelope. As she was addressing it a ring - 
sounded at the hall-door. 

“Who can this bore be?” thought Léonie; and she slipped 
the letter into her pocket, and the blotter with the will into the 
drawer of the table, and drew out the key. She meant to take 
the letter to the post herself, and stood waiting for the visitor 
either to leave a message or to be shown up-stairs; but, instead 
of this, the dining-room door opened and Robert Jefferton walk- 
ed in. 

“You are surprised to see me?” he said, coming up to Léonie, 
who stood like a statue, unable to articulate a word of greeting. 
She gave him her hand mechanically, apparently unconscious 
that he retained it in his; but Robert felt that it trembled. At 
any rate, she was not quite indifferent to his presence. 

“TI have been so longing to see you,” he said. “I was al- 
most afraid to come; I was afraid you had forgotten me.” 

Her hand was still in his, and still trembling, but she met his 
ardent glance with a look so strangely direct and eager, so free 
from the shyness of happy, responsive love, that Robert’s hopes 
ran down to zero. 

“T had just written a letter to you,” Léonie said, her eyes 
still uplifted to his with that strange directness. 

“Tome? Léonie!” 

“ Perhaps you had better read it at once.’’ She drew it from 
her pocket and handed it to him. 

In great surprise Robert opened it and proceeded to read it 
where he stood. Léonie sat down, partly from inability to stand, 

and partly that she might not seem to be watching him. 
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“Good heavens! Why, he must have been mad!” exclaimed 
Robert before he had got half through her letter. When he had 
finished it he stood looking at Léonie in silence, crushing it in 
his hand. 

“Léonie,” he said, in a low tone and without moving from 
where he stood, “do you suppose I mean to take advantage of 
this will?” 

She made no answer, but turned her eyes slowly towards 
him. He read there that she had thought so. 

“Where is the will? Have you got it?” 

She unlocked the drawer, opened the blotter, and handed 
him the sheet of folded note-paper. 

“* Dear Mr. Jefferton—’ Why, this is another letter to me!” 

“What!” Léonie snatched it from him. It was the letter she 
thought she had burned. Could it be—? She ran to the grate, 
picked up a charred fragment of twisted paper, and uttered a cry 
of dismay. “ My God! J have burned the will!” She stood there 
holding her bit of blackened paper, the picture of guilt and ter- 
ror. 

There was something positively brutal in the glance of tri- 
umphant satisfaction with which Mr. Jefferton surveyed poor 
Léonie’s air of shame and supplication. 

“OQ Mr. Jefferton! what am I to do?” she said, appealing to 
him. 

“You have committed a grave offence, Mlle. Duhallon,” said 
Robert, still with that diabolical gleam in his eye. “ You have 
taken from me what the law gave me, and that by an act which 
the law calls felony.” 

“O Mr. Jefferton!” The cry broke from her like a sob. She 
crushed her hands together and turned away. ' 

After a moment’s pause her tormentor went on: ‘You have 
done me another personal wrong: you suspected me of being 
devoid alike of principle and of heart, and you have robbed me 
of the chance of proving that I was not.” 

Léonie tried to articulate something, but the words would 
not come ; she was trembling like a culprit before a judge. 

“You might have thought a little better of me than that; you 
might have trusted something to my honor,” Bob went on, his 
voice betraying emotion. “If the case had been reversed I 
should have trusted you; I should not have suspected you of 
being ready to jump at my rightful property, and taking ad- 
vantage of the passing ill-temper of a man, who had all his life 
borne the character of an honest man, to beggar me. Good 
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God! here have I been all this time living on the dream that 
you liked and respected me, and that I might some day persuade 
you into loving me, and I come back to find that you despise 
and hate me!” 

“O Bob!” Léonie clasped her hands and looked quickly 
round; then, crimsoning to the roots of her hair, she looked 
away. 

“No? Then what am I to think? You write me down a 
villain in every line of this letter.” And Bob held it towards 
her, crushed in his strong hand. 

“IT did not know—I did not mean—I was so unhappy and 
bewildered—oh! let me go,” cried Léonie, and, bursting into a 
paroxysm of tears, she turned to fly from the room. 

But Bob intercepted her and caught her in his arms. 

“Léonie! Darling, forgive me! I have been a brute, but I 
must have been more or less than man not to take some ven- 
geance on you after the way you have treated me! Here have 
I been loving you to distraction all this time, and enduring 
agonies of suspense and impatience, and not only you prove that 
you don’t care twopence for me, but you coolly treat me as if I 
were a heartless rascal! Look at me now, and say that you are 
ashamed of yourself and that you love me.” 

“No, I won’t!” said Léonie, struggling away from him. 

But Bob tightened his grasp and folded her to his heart. 
“Say: ‘Bob, I beg your pardon, and I love you.’ Say it this 
minute, and I will commute your punishment, from the maxi- 
mum that it deserves, to the minimum at my discretion: I will 
let you off with marrying me, Bob Jefferton.” 

Léonie ceased to struggle, and let her head drop on his 
shoulder. Whether she made the desired confession or not, Bob 
took for granted that she did, and kissed her again and again 
with many endearing words and:rapturous thanks. When at 
last he gave her a chance of speaking, she looked up at him with 
one of the old twinkles in her eye. 

“Bob,” she said, “the poor captain has carried his secret 
with him; we shall never know why’he was so set on the con- 
quest of the prepositions.” 

“No,” said Bob; “ but he has left behind him a secret that 
we two must carry to our graves. Your mother must never 
know that her husband robbed her and that her daughter com- 
mitted felony.” KATHLEEN O’MEARA. 
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WHY NOT GOLD? 


IT is not merely land which, as Henry George expresses it, 
is “ the spontaneous gift of nature.” The shoes on our feet, the 
coat on our back, the roof above our head are as much the gift 
of God as the ample river, the gorgeous landscape, the rich par- 
terre, the lofty mountain, the sea “ blasted with stormy winds.” 
If we were truly sensible of all our obligations to God, of all we 
inherit from his bounty, we should never cease to worship him. 
Our chief business should be praise. 

To borrow an illustration trom Henry George,* if the pen 
with which I write these lines be a serviceable instrument in the 
conveyance of my expressions; if it be 


“ Slave of my thoughts, obedient to my will,” 


elegantly labored by an accomplished hand, polished and elastic ; 
if it be indebted to an operative for its elegance of form, what 
would it be if the iron of which it was originally composed could 
be magically subtracted from it? Would it not resemble—to 
use an Irish joke—‘‘a footless stocking without a leg”? Would 
it not be a nonentity ? 1 greatly admire the skill of the artisan 
who fashioned the iron into this “mighty instrument of little 
men”; but the substance of which it is made, torn from the 
black caverns of the underlying rocks, could never be evolved 
or called into existence by all the art of man. No human skill 
could create iron. All the intelligence of all the nations of the 
universe, all the powers of the human mind, could never give 
existence to this morsel of cold metal. Here we see@the insig- 
nificance of man and the stupendous greatness of the Author 
of the universe. The materials of the proudest habitations re- 
semble the atom of metal of which this pen is composed. “The 
cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces ” are indebted to man 
for their shape but to God for their material. This is equally 
true of our food. We are as truly fed by the gratuitous bounty 
of Heaven as were the Hebrews in the wilderness. The raw 
material of everything we enjoy is the gift of the Creator; and, 
compared to this, the petty improvements and peddling meta- 
morphoses we make in the external appearances of things are in- 


* Progress and Poverty, chapter i, book vii. 
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significant. The substance is God’s, to whom we can never be 
sufficiently grateful. 

When Ovid describes the Phcenicians, in the early morning of 
time, hewing down with many a stroke the nodding pine upon 
the Syrian hills and plunging it into the tossing sea, fabricating, 
hammer and axe in hand, a galley out of this progeny of the 
forest—when Ovid describes all this it never occurs to the mag- 
nificent poet that the toiling drudges who labored on the tim. 
bers really created a galley! They merely shaped the materials 
which the sublime and adorable Author of the universe sup- 
plied. Creation is the prerogative of the Deity. The ship 
which the Phoenicians thus fabricated was as much the gift of 
Heaven as the splashing waves swirling in angry foam and toss- 
ing around its keel. When the Phcenician passengers on board 
this ship landed on a desolate coast strewn with micaceous sand; 
when they lighted a fire to prepare their humble repast, and 
converted unconsciously the sand into glass, they merited and 
have received the gratitude of mankind. But how infinitely 
greater should be our gratitude to Him whose thaumaturgic 
hand called into existence the materials of this beautiful crys- 
tal! 

So it is with all our possessions. The Lord and Master of 
the universe is the giver of them all. In this respect the house 
which we inhabit resembles the ship with which we navigate 
the ocean. The substances of which it is composed cannot pos- 
sibly be created by man. The granite foundations, the slated 
roofs, the marble mantels, the graceful columns, have been ex- 
humed from quarries in which they were hoarded ages ago for 
the use of the ungrateful children of men who slight His inesti- 
mable bounties. Such is 


. “ The low ingratitude of mean mankind.” 


Henry George informs us that land is the “spontaneous gift 
of nature,” called into objectivity by the Creator of the uni- 
verse, the same who tessellated the cerulean with golden fires. 
But not more so than wool or leather, stone, timber, or metal, or 
the other materials on which men expend their energies. “ Who 
can add a cubit to his stature?” asks Christ. And yet man owns 
himself. “Who can make a blade of grass?” And yet even 
George does not grudge the farmer his haystack. Who can 
even tell what a blade of grass is? 


“ Well hast thou said, Athena’s wisest son, 
All that we know is, nothing can be known.” 
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The world is full of mysteries, but of all its multiplied prodi- 
gies the most amazing is that the Creator made all these things 
out of nothing. 

As to man, what is more extraordinary in the history of man 
than the efforts that were made during successive generations to 
produce gold? During fifteen hundred years smutted alchem- 
ists in smoky closets, gowned, bearded, and oracular, surround- 
ed by arabble rout of chemical paraphernalia—crucibles, retorts, 
and alembics—wasted the treasures of confiding kings in fruit- 
less efforts to make gold. There is an immense amount of ro- 
mance connected with this interesting subject which must be fa- 
miliar to all the readers of “good-for-nothing lore.” For in- 
stance, in his well-known play, Zhe Alchemist, Jonson introduces 
a character named Sir Epicure Mammon, who proudly boasts—, 


“ This night I’ll change 
All that is metal in my house to gold, 
And early in the morning will I send 
To all the plumbers and the pewterers 
To buy their tin and lead up, and to Lothbury 
For all the copper. 
Face. What? And turn that, too? 
Mammon, Yes; and I'll purchase 
Devonshire and Cornwall, 
And make them perfect Indies. 
You admire ? 
Surly. No, faith. 
Mammon. Do you think I fable with you? 
I assure you he that has once the flower of the sun, 
The perfect ruby which we call elixir, 
Not only can do this, but by its virtue 
Can confer honor, love, respect, long life.” 


Here we see how gold can be made out of lead. Another ex- 
tract will teach us how gold can be made out of nothing—which 
is, of course, much more important. If we do not profit by the 
lucid instructions which a character named Subtile gives us in 
the following extract, it is not his fault but ours: 


“ Subtile. There is on the one part 
A humid exhalation materia liguida. 
The unctuous water! 
On th’ other part a certain crass and viscous 
Portion of earth ; both which concorporate 
Do make the elementary matter of gold, 
Which is not yet the propria materia, 
But common to all metals aad all stones. 
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Of that airy 
And oily water, mercury, is ¢ngendered 
Sulphur of fat and earthy parts. These two 
Make the rest ductile, malleable, extensive ; 
And even in gold they are. For we do find 
Seeds of them by our fire and gold in them.” 


This is very instructive. There can be no doubt but that if 
every man had his pocket full of gold the horrible pauperism 
which Mr. George depicts would be sensibly mitigated or disap- 
pear. But gold could not be manufactured. Now, if this be 
true—if gold be insusceptible of evolution by human industry, 
if it cannot be made—why should it not be subject to the same 
conditions as land? Why should it not be common property? 
“ Nature,” says Henry George, “ acknowledges no ownership in 
man except as the result of exertion.” Now, the unremitting 
labors of the alchemists, carried on during fifteen hundred years, 
prove beyond all question that gold, like land, is “ the spontane- 
ous gift of nature,” and that as a consequence individuals have 
no right to appropriate it. 

We are persuaded that if Mr. George will adopt this princi- 
ple, will substitute gold for land in the next edition of his elo- 
quent treatise, his chances of the mayoralty of New York will 
increase a hundred-fold. He will be the idol of the people—at 
least the pauper portion. He will be received with shouts of 
welcome, transports of enthusiasm, vastly surpassing anything 
he has hitherto enjoyed, because there are thousands of men in 
New York who covet the precious metals and have an insatiable 
appetite for gold, while they look on land with coldness, indiffe- 
rence, or disdain. A day is coming, we venture to assert, when 
the vulgar fastidiousness, the ‘ degrading superstition,” which 
originated in the ignorance, barbarism, and darkness of the past 
respecting meum and tuum will vanish from the face of society, 
and men will stand liberated, regenerated, and disenthralled from 
the degrading shackles with which they have been so long en- 
cumbered. The arguments which have been so eloquently ap- 
plied to private ownership in land will be slightly extended so as 
to embrace the precious metals and everything else. ‘ The in- 
justice of private property in land” has been shown by Mr. 
George in one of his most eloquent chapters. It remains for 
that accomplished journalist to show the equal injustice of private 
property in gold. We venture to prophesy that some gifted dis- 
ciple of Mr. George, if not himself, will write, with unanswer- 
able logic, “ The Political Economy of Theft,” showing in the 
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clearest light what an egregious error it is to put the slightest 
restraint on the furtive prdpensities of man—propensities implant- 
ed in the human mind by the unknowable creative energy for the 
most beneficial purposes. Let us ask for a moment what is 
theft? It isa mute but energetic pretest against the horrible 
“injustice of private property” in goods or money. It is a phi- 
losophic effort to ameliorate the condition of society by estab- 
lishing a community of goods! It is essentially philosophic in 
its nature, and may trace up its genealogy through a long line of 
martyrs and confessors to the brilliant mind of the eloquent 
Plato. How many martyrs in.every age have laid down their 
precious lives to protest against the horrible injustice which 
makes the essential necessaries of life the private property of 
worthless individuals! It is heart-rending to think of the mul- 
titude of victims that have suffered cold, hunger, chains, and im- 
prisonment as a reward for their laudable efforts to overturn a 
principle which is subversive of human happiness—a principle so 
unworthy of this age of electric lights! 

So true is the observation of Carlyle: ‘“ The world, we fear, 
has shown but small favor to its teachers ; hunger and nakedness, 
perils and reviling, the prison and the poisoned chalice, have in 
most times and countries been the market-price it has offered for 
wisdom, the welcome with which it has treated those who have 
come to enlighten and improve it.” Is it not unquestionable that 
the jails of this country are filled with victims who are deprived 
of liberty and branded with ignominy because with reference to 
gold they entertain the very opinions which Mr. George has so 
unanswerably enforced on the subject of land? Is not this cer- 
tain? Are they not men zacompris, men misunderstood and un- 
appreciated ? 

' At one time in England, as every one is aware, the free- 
trader—or, as he was slanderously misnamed, the “smuggler” 
—was regarded asa culprit, shot down by “revenue officers,” 
seized by rude hands, captured with brutal violence, tried for 
the violation of laws that were essentially unjust, imprisoned 
for years or hanged on a gallows! How different it is now! 
Owing to the revolution wrought in public opinion by the enlight- 
ened labors of such benefactors of mankind as Bright and Cob- 
den, free-trade is regarded at present as the glory of the British 
nation and a blessing to the world! So it will be in future times 
with many who in the present day are stigmatized with the dam- 
ning epithet of “thief.” Here we see the importance of Henry 
George’s book. It contains the germs ot a great moral revolu- 
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tion—the opening, as it were, of a new heaven and a new earth. 
We regret that Mr. George has not hitherto directed the powers 
of his strong and cultivated intellect to this particular branch 
of his subject. Because to such a mind as his it must be as 
facile as it would be effective. We are free to confess that we 
never understood, until we read Progress and Poverty, how much 
philosophy is locked up in jails and in penitentiaries, and this 
owing to the stupidity and ignorance and superstition of law- 
makers and judges! All that is wanted, however, is a slight 
extension of the principles of Henry George to justify in the 
most satisfactory manner the ingenious and persecuted industry 
of pocket-picking, to reform our legislation, to enlighten our 
law-makers, and wipe this disgraceful blot for ever from the face 
of civilization ! 

No truism has been more frequently repeated than that 
denunciative of the folly of the alchemists during their fifteen 
hundred years of fruitless experiment. It has been said a thou- 
sand times that had they succeeded in making gold, that metal 
would have immediately ceased to be valuable, because, owing 
to the nature of the human mind, owing to our unalterable and 
ingrained idiosyncrasy, it is impossible for our species to set 
value on anything which is not the fruit of human exertion, 
which is not an embodiment of labor, which often represents the 
drudgery and degradation of our fellow-men. It is man that is 
always valuable in the eyes of human beings—either the slave 
himself, or, as Mr. George has shown, certain results of human 
drudgery which we term wealth, and the evolution or genesis of 
which is often more grinding and insupportable in its process than 
slavery in its most undisguised and hideous enormity. The 
valiant, fierce, and irascible Achilles, as painted in the pages of 
Homer, parades his slaves or myrmidons. These are his pride 
and glory. He values himself on his mastery of men and his power 
of wielding and disposing of them as he will. This is what en- 
courages him to hurl his defiance in the face of the ava& avépav 
and overwhelm him with foul and scurrilous invective. He has 
slaves whom the brilliant son of Peleus can marshal in armed 
and rebellious war. He accordingly defies Agamemnon, “ King 
of men.” In this age of hypocrisy we have no slaves, no myr- 
midons, but we have the wealth which is the result, squeezed 
out of human exertion—exertion of which Henry George, to do 
him justice, has painted a most frightful picture: a picture that 
ought to make men crimson with shame. We have no longer 
any slave-owners. But to them has succeeded a generation of 
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labor-owners. They have managed to combine in the most 
skilful, scientific, and cold-blooded manner the profits and advan- 
tages of slavery without the expense and odium of that mode 
of utilizing human strength. The planter clothed and housed 
his slaves. Need we say that the capitalist or manufacturer 
does not house, clothe, or subsist his drudges ? This is the merit 
of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. He is the founder and 
father of this state of things, which the working-classes feel to be 
the most cruel and intolerable of all forms of slavery, the calm, in- 
tellectual wickedness af which is visible in every page of Adam 
Smith as well as in every bombshell in Chicago. The popular- 
ity of Henry George originates in the energy with which his 
accomplished hand has torn the mask from our hypocrisy and 
shown up our godless “civilization” in all its hideous and re- 
pulsive deformity. 

It is a pity that he did not stop here: for if labor alone can 
create value—Mr. George’s great principle—it follows as an in- 
evitable consequence that as in every age of the world, from the 
days of Abraham to our own, men have bought land, land must 
be a manufactured article quite as much as drygoods, hardware, 
ships, or house property. Because men will and can buy nothing 
but labor, crystallized in the substance of some useful or amusing 
object. This was the doctrine of a greater philosopher than 
Henry George—namely, John Locke, the author of the famous 
Essay on the Human Understanding. Here is what he says, and 
it is worthy of the deepest attention : 


“Let any one consider what the difference is between an acre of land 
sowed with wheat or barley, or planted with tobacco or sugar, and an acre 
of the same land lying in common without any husbandry upon it. I 
think it will be but a very modest computation to say that of the products 
of the earth, useful to the life of man, nine-tenths are the effects of labor. 
Nay, if we will rightly consider things as they come to our use, and cast 
up the several expenses about them; what in them is purely owing to 
nature and what to labor, we shall find that in most of them ninety- 
nine hundredths are wholly to be put down on account of labor.... 
‘Tis labor, then, which puts the greatest part of the value upon land, with- 
out which it would be scarcely worth anything. ‘Tis to labor we owe the 
greatest part of its useful products ; for all that the straw, bran, bread of 
that acre of wheat is more worth than the product of an acre of good land 
which lies waste, is all the effect of labor. For it is not merely the plough- 
man’s pains, the reaper’s and thresher’s toil, and the baker’s sweat that 
is to be counted into the bread we eat. The labor of those who broke 
the oxen, who digged and wrought the iron and stones, who felled and 
framed the timber employed about the plough; the mill, the oven, and 
other utensils—must all be charged to the account of labor, and received. 
VOL. XLV.—41 
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as the effect of it, nature and land furnishing only almost worthless 
‘materials. ‘Twould be a strange catalogue of things that industry pro- 
vided and made use of, if about every loaf of bread before it came into 
our use we reckoned the iron, the wood, the leather, the bark, the timber, 
the stone, the brick, coals, lime, cloth, dyeing-drugs, pitch, tar, masts, ropes, 
and all the materials made use of in the ship that brought away the com- 
modities made use of by any of the workmen at any part of the work, 
all of which it would be almost impossible to reckon up” (Of Ctvl Govern- 
ment, book xi. sect. 40). 


It should have sufficed any reformer to develop before the 
public cases such as that reported in the New York papers of 
April 28, 1887: 


“Guilford Miller made his farm by seven years’ incessant labor. In 1878 
he settled on one hundred and sixty acres of land. He has lived there 
ever since, and, by industry and rigid economy, made a home for himself 
and his family under the Homestead laws. In 1885, when he had lived on 
and improved this homestead for seven years, one of the great railway 
corporations fastened its greedy eyes on Guilford Miller’s farm and tried to 
drive him off. The corporation, with the force and impudence of two hun- 
dred millions of dollars, appealed to the Land Office to oust Miller and turn 
his little farm over to it. Thecase has hung because the corporation’s claim 
was felt to be monstrous. But two hundred millions can afford to hire the 
ablest lawyers, and it was understood that if poor Guilford Miller could be 
driven off a multitude of other settlers like himself would share his fate 
and lose the fruits of their toil by a cold-blooded eviction worse than any 
in Ireland. 

“ Fortunately for the cause of justice, President Cleveland took the 
case into his own hands, and the result will cause every Western farmer's 
and every workingman’s heart to rejoice, for Guilford Miller keeps his 
farm.” 


If man is capable of making anything, if it be in the power of 
human energy, guided by human intelligence, to manufacture 
anything, Guilford Miller “made” his farm. He called it into 
existence by his laudable and untiring labors, and every honest 
man in the United States will proclaim in the most emphatic 
language the utility and justice of “private property in land.” 
Let us understand as clearly as possible what it is to make war 
on the wilderness; the difficulty, danger, and terror that distin- 
guish that warfare ; what the pioneer, the forlorn hope of civili- 
zation, has todo. Observe the prodigious height of that gigan- 
tic hemlock towering a hundred and fifty feet above his head 
and sending down its roots into the rocky soil to a depth equiva- 
lent to its immense breadth and elevation in the atmosphere. 
Consider what toil must be expended in hewing down that 
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sylvan giant, and digging up its deep roots, which ramify in 
every direction and occupy in the soil a space as vast as the 
wide-spread branches that rock idly in the breeze. Consider 
what a task it must be to extirpate this gigantic aboriginal of 
the forest that has proudly waved its colossal head and held the 
earth in its grasp for a hundred years. Contemplate its im- 
mense girth, the magnitude of its gnarled circumference, which 
corresponds with the stupendous height of its lofty branches, 
which furnish aerial abodes to the winged and wandering deni- 
zens of the air. Hoc opus, hic labor est. Is not the toil expended 
in hewing down this enormous tree, burning up its useless ruins, 
grubbing out its stubborn roots, the most. prodigious price that 
man can pay for the land which supports and nourishes it? 
What sophist will dare to dispute his legitimate title to the soil 
consecrated by this exhausting labor, over which the Cyclops 
might faint? But this monarch of the wild by no means stands 
alone. He is not an isolated sovereign. He is only one amid a 
crowd as stately, as towering, as wide-spread and kingly as him- 
self. Omnibus est labor imponendus. Painful and exhausting 
labor must be expended on every one of them. The whole plain 
is overshadowed by a matted mass of similar trees, bidding, in 
their stately majesty,.a proud defiance to the labors of the back- 
woodsman. How graceful they are! How haughtily they 
fling their gigantic boughs abroad in all the wildness of liberty ! 
Then there is the ash, the zagens fraxinus of Virgil. They may 
be considered as gigantic weeds which must be uprooted from 
the land before it can be utilized. Nor these alone; there is an 
army of them—the birch, the hickory, the chestnut, the oak, 
which derive their sustenance from the ground and engross its 
possession. All must be hewn down and grubbed up before 
the land can be submitted to the grave robur aratri and float with 
the yellow harvests of Ceres. From these prodigious labors it 
is evident that to affirm a claim of property in land is to affirm 
at the same time a claim which is “ founded in the organization 
of man and the laws of the material universe.” 

Here we see the difficulties which oppose the reclamation of 
the land. Twenty, thirty, fifty years after the forest rings for 
the first time to the sound of the axe and the crashing fall of 
these wild chiefs, the labors of reclamation will endure. How 
grateful we should be to the pioneers, those missioners of toil, 
the forlorn hope of the grand army of civilization! What forti- 
tude, what patience, what perseverance, what intrepidity is ex- 
hibited in the prosecution of these labors! It is not enough to 
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say that the trees must be felled and their stumps pulled out ; it 
happens only too often that the spaces between the trees are en- 
cumbered with rocks, which must be removed year after year 
until the elimination is completely effected. The exhumation 
and removal of these rocks is often attended with so much 
drudgery as almost to break the heart of the husbandman, 
Owing to herculean labors of this nature the private ownership 
of land in every age of the world has been acknowledged as 
eminently just. Goldsmith has not exaggerated the calamities 
of the early colonists when he describes— 


“ Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray 
And fiercely shed intolerable day ; 
Those matted woods where birds forget to sing, 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling ; 
Those poisonous fields in rank luxuriance crowned, 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around ; 
Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake ; 
Where crouching panthers wait their helpless prey, 
And savage men more murderous still than they. j 
Where oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, . 
Mingling the ravaged landscape with the skies,” etc. 


To the backwoodsman’s house Mr. George gives a title; but 
it is no exaggeration to say that the labor of building a house 
on such land is inferior to the labor of reclaiming it in the 
first instance. The two operations are very like. Both are “a 
part of nature,” produced as to their essential elements by the 
Almighty, and both belong to the class in political economy 
styled wealth. There is on earth no power which can rightfully 
deprive the reclaimer or the builder of the ownership of either 
without adequate compensation. 

Land, when conquered and subdued by labor, is productive of 
life; when the gratuitous offering of nature it is often pregnant 
with disease, pestilence, and death. It is the haunt of carnivora 
and herbivora which are deadly enemies of man, which regard 
him as their natural enemy, prowl round his habitation, and re- 
joice in his destruction. Clumsy bears and nimble panthers, 
wolves, snakes, and wildcats, fill the thicket with terror,, lurk 
in the dusky underwood, and threaten destruction to his belov- 
ed children. Cooper, in his Pioneers, paints a picture which 
brings before our eyes in the most vivid colors the horrors and 
dangers which are entailed upon the young and beautiful by the 
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ferocity of the panther, ferocious from hunger, thirsting for 
blood and bounding on his prey. Until he and his species are 
dispossessed, at the risk of the settler’s life, that “individual 
property in land” which is the object of all his toils cannot 
be established by the farmer. All men have an equal right 
to the soil, as they have to the air they breathe, provided 
they purchase it by labor or receive it from the original 
reclaimer. The sanction which natural justice gives to prop- 
erty in land is based on the sweat, toil, and danger which 
the immigrant encounters in rendering it serviceable to him- 
self and his descendants; in freeing it not only.from nox- 
ious reptiles, pestiferous effluvia, carnivorous quadrupeds, but 
that worst description of wild beasts—wild men. Every mili- 
tary officer in the United States will admit that the American 
Indian is the most terrible enemy that ever encountered a 
soldier. What must he be to the agriculturist when in the 
dead of night, invested with terror, his war-whoop shakes the 
heart and pales the listener’s face with unutterable fear ? 
The title thus purchased, at a terrible price, far surpassing 
that of gold or houses, imparts the undeniable right of selling 
or loaning the land for the highest price. May he get it, were 
it a million! 

The warrior who confronts death on the crimson field of 
patriotic war is not more worthy of recompense than the hardy 
and laborious pioneer who, axe in hand, invades the dismal 
shades of the matted forest, sweeps away its umbrageous encum- 
brances, its gnarled oaks and towering hemlocks, and admits the 
blaze of day into the antique shadow and exposes 


“ The grim lair 
Where, growling low, some fierce old bear 
Lies amid bones and blood.” 


Labors akin to these excited the passionate gratitude of early 
Greece to elevate Hercules and Orpheus to the aerial heights of 
Olympian felicity wera Saipovas addAous, 

When the giants of the forest are felled; when, falling with a 
thunderous crash that shakes the earth and rebellows through 
the forest, they lie prostrate and degenerate into “lumber,” their 
stumps remain massive, stubborn, and immovable, profoundly 
embedded in the earth, in utter defiance of the perspiring la- 
borer. They will encumber the earth for perhaps thirty years, 
Sustained by aswarm of sturdy roots ramifying in every direc- 
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tion far and wide, and defying extraction and destruction even 
when 
“ Pingue solum primis mensibus anni 
Fortes invertant tauri.” 


Here is the difficulty which arrests the genial labors of the 
plough, breaks its share, and shuts it out from a wide expanse. 
Twenty years may elapse before the plough will render this cir- 
cular tract of land amenable to Ceres. The agriculturist must 
coast cautiously round this lost domain of the fallen monarch of 
the forest, ever and anon arrested by the subterranean branches 
of the wide-spread root, strong and sturdy as the lofty boughs 
which once rocked and waved in the upper air. Every stump 
has a circle of inutility around it, such as this, on which the 
plough, with all its strength, cannot intrude. 

It is questionable if the early martyrs suffered more in win- 
ning heaven than the first immigrants in reclaiming the land, 
rendering it subservient to the plough and suitable to civilized 
purposes—gnawed, as they often were, by hunger, pelted by tem- 
pests, menaced by savages, drenched with rain, scared by wild 
beasts, and often wasted by disease. 


“ Their hearts were sad, their homes were far away : 
Their sufferings never were surpassed. 


‘‘ Quo tempore primum 
Deucalion vacuum lapides jactavit in orbem.” 


That land was dought with the courage and the toil which 
converted it from a howling wilderness into a smiling landscape. 
All this toil and labor no man would attempt if he were not cer- 
tain of receiving as a reward what he so well deserved—the fee- 


simple of the land which he reclaimed. 
C. M. O’KEEFFE. 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 


LAVISH donations and bequests to this Museum have brought 
it lately into general notice. Some account of its organization, 
possessions, and prospects may therefore serve to direct the 
visitor or enlighten the inquirer whose interest has been awak- 
ened by recent newspaper announcements. It is the mission of 
the newspaper carefully to avoid any repetition of matter it has . 
previously published. Novelty is its standard of value as re- 
gards information. Thus it may easily befall the New York 
Museum as it sometimes befalls an author who has at first risen 
gradually and afterwards suddenly to fame. His latest work, 
not necessarily his best or most characteristic production, is uni- 
versally quoted and admired. The stepping-stones to notoriety 
and distinction, the foundations of his greatness, are overlooked, 
and the man himself is obscured in the fame which he has gained. 
But all public institutions of importance depend upon and reflect 
the public sentiment which has produced them. What is this 
sentiment in the present instance, and what has it altogether 
done so far? 

Before we attempt to answer this question let it be observed 
that, although the Museum owes its existence to a certain public 
tendency and march of taste, and although it is undoubtedly to- 
day largely what the public makes it, it is,in the legal and strictly 
theoretic sense, an absolutely private institution. It occupies a 
public building, on public ground, and receives from the public 
an annual allowance which partially provides for the support of 
its machinery; but all this is by arrangement with a strictly pri- 
vate corporation, having entire control of its own management 
and official appointments, which pays the State an equivalent 
for its assistance. The Museum corporation may, whenever it 
chooses, vacate the building it occupies and sever its connection 
with the State. Meantime, as rent for the building occupied and 
as return for the yearly allowance, which ouly partially provides 
for running expenses, it allows free admission to the public on 
four days of each week. Before the removal, in 1879, from the 
building in Fourteenth Street to the building in the Central 
Park, an admission-fee was charged on every day of the week. 

Criticisms have been occasionally made on the conduct of the 
institution which have not entirely taken into account its private 
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character in a legal and theoretic sense. Until quite recently at 
least, nearly all the more valuable possessions of the Museum, 
its various collections and works of art, had been donated by the 
trustees of the corporation; and certainly the gratitude ot the 
public to the donors should respect their wishes as to the condi. 
tions under which the donations should be enjoyed. 

The private character of the Museum corporation has an im- 
portant bearing on certain criticisms which are passed on the 
management. Such criticisms have occasionally been levelled at 
the quality of some of the works of art exhibited, or have re. 
ferred to certain acquisitions as being less desirable than oth- 
ers which the critic in question would have preferred to see 
made. But in these matters the proverb about “looking a gift- 
horse in the mouth” certainly applies. It is within the power of 
any one who questions the artistic value of a certain gift to give 
something which is considered better; within the power of any 
one who questions the advantage of acquisitions in one direction 
to make good the deficiency supposed to exist by donation in the 
direction considered more advantageous. Complaints on this 
head are, in fact, lamentations because some one else is either 
richer or more generous than the complainant. It is an easy 
thing to be both wise and generous as to the disposition of 
money which belongs to another person. 

On the other hand, making all allowances for the legally 
private character of the Museum corporation, it is quite clear 
that the Museum has always been a public institution, not only 
in its aims and mission, but also in the character of its general 
management, in the quality of its acquisitions, in the features 
which have been good and in the features which have been not 
so good—“ public” in the sense that public sentiment distils itself 
through the private corporation. The most powerful and subtle 
influence in existence is the influence of public sentiment and 
public taste. This influence determines the character of institu- 
tions of learning, although the public may not be learned ; and 
of institutions which support the interests of art, although the 
public may not be cultivated in the principles of its criticism. 
In the enormous development of specialties and branches of 
knowledge, and in the subdivision of scientific and artistic 
research, the most important quality has grown to be, in our 
time, the perception not of things but of men. We can only 
estimate the knowledge or the taste which we possess ourselves, 
but we may estimate none the less the character of a man who 
claims a knowledge or taste which we do not pretend to possess. 
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The public is quick in its perception of charlatans and preten- 
ders, and its verdict in such matters is generally a safe one. But 
the American public is also a somewhat chaotic body as to the 
meaning of the word “art” and as to the mission of a museum 
of art, and if there is anything chaotic in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art the public is certainly to blame for it. 

It is our purpose presently to describe the more important 
possessions and collections of the Museum, but their value 
depends on their ultimate relation to a general scheme. This 
relation may exist, although the scheme may not yet have been 
thought out in its details; and some suggestions as to its scope 
will assist to a comprehension of what the Museum already is. 

A museum is not, strictly speaking, an art-gallery. There is 
no museum in Europe, corresponding to the general character 
of the one in New York, which contains a gallery of modern 
paintings. The institution of a system of loan exhibitions of 
modern paintings, and the formation of a collection of modern 
paintings owned by the Museun,, is not a part of any correspond- 
ing institution in Europe. But this feature in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art has been its greatest attraction, and the recent 
donations of certain famous modern pictures have attracted 
more attention than any previous acquisition. This departure 
from the ideal of corresponding institutions in other countries 
belongs to the nature of this country and is a strong point in 
favor of the New York Museum. Popularity may not be a good 
standard of success, but it is the condition of it. 

Another distinction may also be drawn between this and 
corresponding institutions abroad. Only one of the more famous 
museums of other countries has been founded with a distinctly 
industrial and practical mission—viz., the South Kensington, in 
London. The great museums of Paris, Berlin, Dresden, Munich, 
St. Petersburg, Florence, Rome, Naples, and Madrid have been 
founded and organized without reference to the utilitarian ad- 
vantages undoubtedly derived by modern trade and modern 
manufactures from the contact with historic art. In several of 
the cities named, and elsewhere, industrial museums have been 
subsequently and separately organized, but they are quite dis. 
tinct from the others mentioned. On the other hand, the South 
Kensington Museum has very little of a strictly archzologic 
character in its possessions or tendencies. The New York 
Museum differs in this respect from its European companions. 
It has followed the lead of the South Kensington, and has pro- 
cured through it duplicates of at least one large collection of a 
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distinctly industrial bearing (electrotypes of metal work), and 
it has also organized a Technical School of Design which has 
achieved in a very few yearsa phenomenal success. This school 
has risen from four pupils in 1880 to nearly three hundred pupils 
in 1886, and its work is evidently only in its beginnings. On 
the other hand, the archeological tendencies of the older Euro- 
pean museums have also been pursued. The New York Mu- 
seum has recently purchased a valuable collection of Egyptian 
antiquities. It began its career by the acquisition of a collec- 
tion of old masters, and its Cypriote collections are notoriously 
archeological. 

In two directions just noted the aims and mission of the 
New York Museum of Art are sufficiently intelligible. All 
people understand what a picture-gallery is, and few will fail 
to understand that a public picture-gallery is a desirable and 
valuable civic institution. Education in design for the technical 
ends of various trades is also a manifestly desirable thing for 
those intending to pursue these trades or already engaged in 
them, and it is clear that a museum of industrial art must be an 
interesting stimulus in such studies, and very often of great 
practical value to them. 

It is undoubtedly in the department where the character of 
the Museum most nearly corresponds to that of similar institu- 
tions abroad—viz., that of archzology—that it has been least 
understood and least popular. Yet in this department it makes 
the most serious claims to attention, and it is in this department 
that it has received the most valuable gifts, both as to money 
value and as to ultimate worth. If the Museum has not re- 
ceived due consideration for its archzological possessions, it is, 
perhaps, partly to blame for it. It has not cultivated American 
archzology to any considerable extent, and this would be the true 
way to awaken an American interest in archeology in general. 
Men of science are much like other people: they do not like to 
give something for nothing. If they give interest or apprecia- 
tion, then they expect interest and appreciation inreturn. There 
are not lacking men of high attainments in American arche- 
ology ; they are scattered through the country in considerable 
numbers, but they have not been attracted to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Their interest turns rather to the National 
Museum at Washington or to the Peabody Museum at Cam- 
bridge. The moral support of these men of science would give 
vitality to the archzological department of the Museum in gene- 
ral, and this vitality it very much needs. 
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It is easily clear to an American that relics of the mound- 
builders and of the ancient Mexicans and Peruvians have a sub- 
stantial value. No person of an active mind can fail to take in- 
terest in the antiquities of his own country, and from these it is 
but a step to an interest in the antiquities of Europe. It is clear 
to an American that the absolute beauty of a piece of Peruvian 
pottery is not in question. As an actual relic of an extinct peo- 
ple it gives an impulse to the imagination which pages of written 
history might not convey. The object can be grasped by the 
eye in a minute, and hours might be devoted to a book without 
an equally stimulating result. To attract the class which is al- 
ready interested in American antiquities, to increase the class 
which can understand and appreciate their value, would be a 
sure step in the direction of bringing archzology in general into 
the field of American vision as a sensible and necessary branch 
of study. It is not necessary or desirable that all people should 
be interested in all branches of science, but it is highly desirable 
that all branches of science should be recognized as such and as 
worthy of public support and recognition. 

The contradictions and discrepancies between the field of 
archeology and that of ordinary artistic interests are consider- 
able if modern art only be in question. There is no doubt that 
modern art may flourish successfully without any reference to - 
archeology; no doubt that modern art has often been injured 
by archzologic studies and influences. This makes it necessary 
to inquire what a museum of art ought to be and what it is for. 
The natural presumption is that it is a means to artistic enjoy- 
ment and artistic training, using the word art as moderns use it 
generally. As a matter of fact,a museum of art has a much 
broader mission, one which can only be comprehended by con- 
sidering the double revolution effected by modern machinery 
and the invention of printing. Before the introduction of ma- 
chinery every artisan was an artist, and the humblest objects of 
ordinary utility were endowed with an artistic character befitting 
their use and place. Before the invention of printing, pictures 
and statues were the Bibles of the poor, the literature of the 
middle age, the poems and the moral law of the older pagan 
world, the historic memoranda and the monumental records of 
the ancient Oriental nations. It follows that the museum of 
historic art is a possible epitome of the history of the civilized 
world down to the time when printing usurped the mission of 
art, down to the time when machinery and division of labor de- 
stroyed the cultivating influences which so far had been enjoyed 
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by the world’s working-classes. These cultivating influences 
were versatility of occupation, the encouragement of creative 
effort, and the idealization of manual labor. 

Narrow minds intent on the last three hundred years of 
history, and the nineteenth century in particular, or some one to 
come after it, as the be-all and the end-all of human nature and 
human capacities, will scarcely conceive of the possibilities of a 
museum of art. The museum of art is the history of the time 
when printing did not exist, when machinery was unknown, and 
it will be valued as a means to popular instruction according to 
the contraction or expansion of that prejudice which idealizes the 
present at the expense of the past—a prejudice having its root 
in two elements: ignorance of history, and coarse perceptions. 

It is apparent that the equipment of an art museum from 
the standpoint just indicated is a task not within the grasp of 
any single man or of any single generation. It is one object of 
this paper to indicate what has been done so far in this direction 
for the New York Museum. It has been lately provided with 
the means for the purchase of a series of casts reproducing all 
the leading works of antique sculpture in Europe, including the 
results of the recent excavations at Olympia, the recent dis- 
coveries at Pergamum, and the most important pieces of the 


- museums of Athens, Naples, Rome, Florence, Munich, Paris, 


and London. These casts will probably be supplemented by 
others for the sculpture of the Italian Renaissance, with its 
preparatory and subsequent development. It has also been 
provided with the means for the purchase of a series of casts 
illustrating the history of architecture. The sum bequeathed, 
amounting to over one hundred thousand dollars, should pro- 
vide a more complete equipment in this direction than has so far 
been attempted by any museum in Europe. 

A most valuable cast collection, already for some years on 
exhibition, has thus far attracted but little attention. [t is from 
the series of medizval ivory carvings selected for reproduction, 
by experts of the South Kensington Museum, from all the best 
pieces in Europe. Ivory carvings have peculiar importance for 
a most interesting period of history—the transition from an- 
tiquity to the middle age. From this period dates a series of 
carved book-covers and tablets of rare interest. It was a time 
when works of larger sculpture were seldom attempted, proba- 
bly because it was also a time subject to revolutions and catastro- 
phes by which objects in metal were doomed to the destruction 
which befalls those works whose matter is more highly valued 
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by barbarism than their design. These ivory carvings, preserv- 
ed to later times because they did not tempt cupidity, because 
their material was not exposed to decay, and because their size 
and use did not expose them to breakage, are the most valuable 
and almost the only direct connecting link between the arts of 
antiquity and those of the middle age. There are many who 
think that the arrangement of these pieces should follow that of 
the South Kensington, as their numbering does already, since 
the Museum republishes the South Kensington catalogue. The 
interest of the series lies in the gradual differentiation of the 
Byzantine style from the antique, in the development of mediz- 
val design out of the Byzanti@e. Under the present arrange- 
ment the collection hardly meets the purpose it was intended to 
accomplish. 

In the department of reproductions the electrotypes of artis- 
tic metal work must also be mentioned. Some years ago the 
South Kensington Museum undertook the reproduction of the 
vessels and utensils, especially those of gold and silver, which 
are exhibited in the various Imperial collections of Russia. 
Some of them were of Russian fabrication, others were presents 
from European sovereigns or importations from other countries. 
The set, made by the English firm of Elkington, was duplicated 
for the New York Museum, which thus possesses a comprehen- 
sive illustration for the history of the arts in metal. The elec- 
trotype reproductions are deceptive fac-similes. 

In the line of individual original works of art owned by the 
Museum, the chief place belongs to the enamelled altar-piece by 
Luca della Robbia, an Assumption of the Blessed Virgin with 
attendant figures. The scale of the figures is about half the size 
of life. The work belongs to the Italian Renaissance of the fif- 
teenth ‘century. It is the largest specimen of Della Robbia’s 
work outside of Italy, and a fine example in other respects. 
Such pieces are somewhat ill ‘at ease in northern museums. 
They need the atmosphere of Tuscany and the original connec- 
tion with related architectural surroundings. Some sentiment 
for the original location and locality of such a work assists to a 
comprehension of its value. The Museum also owns a large col- 
lection of Oriental porcelains and lacquers, three distinct collec- 
tions of medizval, Venetian, and ancient glass (aside from the 
glass of the Cypriote collections), all highly valuable, a very 
good collection of ancient gems, a rare collection of Assyrian 
and Chaldean signet “cylinders” and inscribed terra-cotta tab- 
lets, the Egyptian collection already mentioned, etc. 
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Mention has been thus far reserved of the Cypriote collec- 
tions, the most valuable, least attractive, and least understood 
of all the Museum possessions. There are two points of espe- 
cial importance to a comprehension of the Cypriote collec- 
tions. It is absolutely necessary that a person endeavoring to 
understand them should have some knowledge of the point 
reached by Oriental and by Greek historic studies at the time 
these discoveries were made; and necessary, in the second place, 
to understand that objects from Cyprus belong sometimes to 
the art of the Roman Empire, sometimes to the Greek art 
which subsequently grew into it, sometimes to that of the Orien- 
tals, Phoenicians, Egyptians, and® Assyrians which grew into the 
Greek. In the statues are found representatives of all these 
styles and of ail the gradations between them. The jewelry and 
gems have specimens for all these styles and periods. The glass 
belongs, with some exceptions, to the Roman period. The pot- 
tery is mainly Phoenician, or Phoenician art grafted on the 
Greek. A student of the Cypriote collections should not be a 
beginner. He needs some acquaintance with the antiquities of 
Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and Rome, to understand those of Cy- 
prus. And to understand their peculiar import he must have 
also some imaginative and combining faculty, for little has so far 
been written about them. In the years between 1865 and 1875, 
when the collections were mainly gotten together, the historians 
of Greek art had not reached the conviction that Greek civiliza- 
tion and Greek art were a direct though strangely novel develop- 
ment from the Oriental. The Cypriote collections were trans- 
ported to America before European students had had oppor- 
tunity or time to study and understand them. The scholars of 
our own country were too dependent on European studies to 
publish independent conclusions. Specialists of sufficient autho- 
rity and standing have not yet been developed in America for 
such a task. 

The bulk of the Cypriote sculpture in New York was dis- 
covered just before the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war. 
Neither France nor Germany could undertake the purchase at 
such a time. Russia was also fearful of being drawn into the 
war, and was prevented in this way from attempting to negotiate 
a purchase. The antiquities were shipped to London and offered 
to the British Museum, and only the events which secured an 
offer of purchase from citizens of New York prevented the Brit- 
ish Museum from acquiring them. Previous to the shipment 
from London the British Museum obtained permission to photo- 
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graph the statues. The preface to the British Museum photo- 
graph publication, written by Professor Sidney Colvin, is the 
only satisfactory account of these statues ever written by a 
European scholar from actual observation. It is a comprehen- 
sive and decisive statement of their relation to otherwise un- 
solved and otherwise unsuggested problems of ancient history ; 
but this publication has had, from its nature, but a limited circula- 
tion and influence. 

The coliection of Cypriote gems and jewelry subsequently 
brought together was also exhibited in London. The British 
Museum was again a negotiator for purchase, and was again 
anticipated by a larger American offer. In this case European 
students made a fuller examination, with more specific results, 
but once more the related publications have been insufficient 
or are still delayed. Discoveries culminating in results which 
can only be determined and valued by the highest European au- 
thorities have been placed beyond their reach, thrown into the 
whirlpool of American newspaper criticism, and for the time be- 
ing have been allowed to sink or swim in public estimation as 
best they might. On the other hand, it is something for America 
to have begun where Europe has left off. With every accession 
to the ranks of American archzologic scholars the reputation of 
the Cypriote collections will grow in this country; and every 
addition to the antiquarian collections of the Museum will place 
its Cypriote antiquities in a more comprehensible position for the 
general public. 

The tribute which belongs to the objects themselves cannot 
be paid to their classification and arrangement. The Proto- 
Greek pieces belong to several different Oriental types, and in 
their case only would classification be possible. Arrangement as 
regards the classes would be a matter of hypothesis. But three- 
fourths of the whole number of statues represent a series of gra- 
dations and styles which are perfectly well known to the art-his- 
torian. Although they are productions of a provincial art and 
the work of artisans rather than artists, they are the more interest- 
ing on this account, as taking a place otherwise unrepresented. 
There is no series of works in existence which so thoroughly 
represents the provincial art-decadence of the late Roman pe- 
riod ; no collection in existence which has so many illustrations 
of the latest period of the Roman decadence; no other collection 
which so well illustrates, or which illustrates at all, the transition 
from provincial Greek to provincial Greco-Roman style; and 
absolutely no other collection which so illustrates the transition 
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from Proto-Greek to Greek art. In fact, this transition was un- 
dreamed of before the collection was found. There is no reason 
why these styles and transitions of style should not speak for 
themselves by the arrangement of the pieces. 

Although the Cypriote sculpture in New York propounds one 
distinct discovery and several unsolved problems, it also illus- 
trates a course of history otherwise perfectly well known, and 
a history of art which can be demonstrated by thousands of 
examples. The examples elsewhere are better, but they are 
scattered, and connecting links are broken. The examples else. 
where generally represent the centre (Athens or Rome). These 
represent the periphery. But the science of history itself has 
lately taken a new turn, and the Cypriote antiquities coincide 
with its tendencies. The greatest historian of Rome, Theodor 
Mommsen, has devoted his volume for the Empire to the Ro- 
man provinces. Droysen’s history of the Alexandrine states 
points the same way for the history of the Greeks. We are be- 
ginning to study peoples rather than their rulers, civilizations 
rather than events. 

A word for the “ Old Masters” of the Museum gallery re- 
mains to be said. These were its first purchase. The gallery, 
mainly of the Flemish and Dutch schools, exhibits, to quote the 
words of its catalogue, “a certain number of superior pictures 
and a great many fair specimens.” It might be added that the 
inferior pictures do not boast names superior to their qualities, 
and that they have the value of authenticity. This holds at 
least of the original purchase of about one hundred and fifty 
examples. The writer only remembers one later donation which 
has an attribution of distinctly dubious authenticity—a “ Portrait 
of Rubens’ Wife,” which is a modern copy of a well-known orig- 
inal. These remarks, it should be well noted, have no reference 
to acertain number of old paintings loaned by private individu- 
als. Among these there are several of fine quality, but in these 
cases the attributions to specific artists are those made by the 
owners themselves. 

The Old-Master Gallery will probably be the least satisfac- 
tory feature of the Museum for some time to come. Compari- 
sons are odious, but it is difficult not to make them. The most 
encouraging example is that offered by the gallery of the Berlin 
Museum. With only a few great masterpieces, this gallery is 
the best in Europe as regards a well-balanced choice and clas- 
sification of good representative works of the various historic 
schools. From a standpoint which looks rather to instruction 
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and to classification than to a rivalry with Rome or Paris in 
masterpieces, much might be done. The exhibition of classified 
photographs has already become a feature abroad, even in the 
British Museum. For the moment this field offers the surest 
and most satisfactory step to something better. 

We have purposely omitted mention in this paper of the re- 
cent munificent donations of George I. Seney, Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Henry Hilton, Horace Russell, and William Schaus. 
These will draw crowds to the modern picture-gallery, but mod- 
ern pictures explain themselves. In leaving this gallery the 
visitor will generally saunter through the vast apartments and 
long-drawn aisles devoted to dther objects, not always conscious 
of their meaning, their mute eloquence, and their silent prophe- 
cies. 





PHARAOH. 


I WONDER if from hidden sphere 
Of spirits’ dwelling, far or near, 
The soul that once made Israel bow 

May look upon its changed world now. 


For vanished all the pomp of power, 
The arméd hosts, that made its hour 
Of mighty sway! For us there stand 
The hoary stones of statues grand, 


And, yielded to our searching day, 
A blackened thing, the house of clay, 
Which, once responsive to his will, 
Is—silent, empty—‘ Pharaoh ” still. 


So frail a thing! yet, made by art 

To vanquish time, it rules the heart 
Of questioning man with regal power : 
Great Pharaoh has again his hour. 


And dost thou know, and care to reign 
In this small age? I ask in vain; 
That shrunken form with life will wake 
Ere Egypt’s king will answer make! 
FLORENCE E. WELD. 
VOL, XLV.—42 
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THE MOVEMENT TOWARD UNITY. 


THE unity movement, in which our faith compels us to be 
more deeply interested than non-Catholics can imagine, has for 
its object, not the formation of a new sect, but the counteraction 
of sectarianism by the revival everywhere of those everlasting, 
unchangeable truths which the Divine Founder of Christianity 
has given to men. This idea is not an idle dream of the imagi- 
nation, for Christianity is a system of objective truths which are 
unchangeable, and therefore it necessarily furnishes the basis for 
immutable unity. The Christianity of Christ cannot be resus- 
citated and unity be wanting. Unity and truth are convertible 
terms in religion. Unity can be reached if the truth is attain- 
able. Now, none of those with whom we join issue will allow 
that Christ’s teaching has been lost. True, Archdeacon Farrar 
and the Rev. James Freeman Clarke venture to assert that the 
truth of revelation was or has become unknowable, and the 
former says that sects must always be for that reason; but it 
is far otherwise with more spiritually-enlightened Protestants. 
Bishop Doane, Dr. Dix, President Seelye, Professor Fisher, ‘and 
Dr. Dexter hold no such principles. Bishop Doane believes not 
only that the truth is attainable, but that it is taught by a visible 
church which is the “body of Christ,” having “a unity that is 
alive.” So far is he from opposing the Catholic doctrine of 
unity that he says: 


“ There seems very little hope of any great movement toward any real 
unity until these (church) principles, which are utterly opposed to secta- 
rianism, can be somehow put into the minds and consciences of men. They 
carry with them the necessity of one polity, one liturgy (so far as the sac- 
ramental offices are concerned), and, of course, one confession of faith.” * 


We lament that the bishop thinks that the “ body which has a 
oneness that is alive” is at the same time in schism. Dr. Dix 
thinks that belief in the inspiration of the Scriptures, the Ni- 
cene Creed, Baptism, Eucharist, and Apostolic Succession can 
be made the ground of unity. The Nicene Creed, it must be 
remembered, was framed by a church which professed to have 
indtwvisible unity, and, if authoritative, is so because the one 
church has declared it so to be. Dr. Newman, while an Angli- 


* “ Christian Unity,” Jnudependent of February 3._ 
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can, wrote: “There is more of evidence in antiquity for the ne- 
cessity of unity than for the apostolical succession.” The fol- 
lowing comparison of the church of to-day with that of the 
fourth century was penned by him early in 1845: 


“On the whole, then, we have reason to say that if there be a form of 
Christianity at this day distinguished for its careful organization and its 
consequent power; if it is spread over the world; if it is conspicuous for 
zealous maintenance of its own creed; if it is intolerant towards what it 
considers error ; if it is engaged in ceaseless war with all other bodies called 
Christian ; if it, and it alone, is called ‘Catholic’ by the world, nay, by 
those very bodies, and if it makes much of the title; if it names them 
heretics, and warns them of coming woe, and calls on them one by one to 
come over to itself, overlooking every other tie ; and if they, on the other 
hand, call it seducer, harlot, apostate, Antichrist, devil; if, however they 
differ one with another, they consider it their common enemy; if they 
strive to unite together against it, and cannot; if they are but local; if they 
continually subdivide and it remains one; if they fall one after another and 
make way for new sects, and it remains the same—such a form of religion 
is not unlike the Christianity of the Nicene era.” 


It appears that Protestantism is not historical any more than 
it is Scriptural Christianity. 

The best exposition of the purely evangelical basis of unity 
has, I think, been given in the /udependent of December 23, 1886. 


It is well worth quoting: 


“ Leaving out the Unitarians, a small fellowship which hesitates to call 
itself Christian, and with whom nobody proposes to unite, the remaining 
Protestant denominations agree on the following points : 

“1, The existence and authority of God. 

“2, The divinity and authority of his Son Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

“3. The converting and indwelling presence of his Holy Spirit. 

“4, The inspiration and authority of the Holy Scriptures. 

“5. The guilt and ill-desert of sin. 

“6, Redemption and pardon through Jesus Christ. 

“7, The necessity of conversion from a life of sin and selfishness to a 
life of holiness and consecration to the service of God and man. 

“8, The supernatural history of Jesus Christ, his crucifixion and burial, 
his resurrection from the dead, and his ascension to heaven, where he sitteth 
at the right hand of God. 

“g, The immortality of the soul, and the just awards of the future world 
—to the righteous eternal life, and to the finally impenitent eternal death. 

“1o. The establishment by our Lord of his church, with the sacraments 
of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

“Tell us, is there ‘nothing left’ in this common faith of Protestant- 
ism ?” 

Yes, there is much left in this common faith of Protestant- 
ism. Believers in these principles surely do not hold that 
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Christ’s teaching has been lost, that the truths of revelation 
have become unknowable. The Catholic Church includes in 
her teaching every one of these doctrines. What, then, keeps 
us from being one? 

Only this: that you Protestants have of yourselves chosen 
out these principles and have there stopped, and, relying upon 
your own judgment and authority, have established independent 
churches based upon a private and partial understanding of the 
Scripture teaching. This is the only possible way to account 
for the divisions of Christendom. You may claim that you 
had the right to separate. If you had, why did Jesus Christ 
himself build a church, and say of it, “If one will not hear the 
church, let him be to thee as the heathen and publican”? Did 
our Lord say these words and many others of like meaning? 
And did he mean these words to apply for all time or not? 
And do you dare to relegate among the heathen persons who 
will not hear the churches which you have established? 

Now, if man can be a church-builder, unity can never be 
reached. The unchangeable truth, as far as it can be made ob- 
jective, must be perfectly embodied in a church which is essen- 
tially one. What does this mean? Does it mean that such a 
church would not be a human society because divinely organ- 
ized and having a divinely-revealed doctrine? By no means. 
Cannot divine truth dwell in a human society as well as in an 
individual? Did it not dwell in the apostolic college as a body? 
Were the apostles essentially different from other men? Can 
we not abstract the divine word from the individual who utters 
it, the sacrament from its minister, the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit from the receiver of it? Is it not more difficult to con- 
ceive of the divine word, sacraments, and the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost as dwelling in a dismembered body than in one that is 
whole and indivisible? Ido not mean to say that certain of the 
sacraments—as, for example, baptism, holy orders, and the Eu- 
charist—may not have been carried away and be still retained 
among those in schism and heresy; but I know that the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments by such is not lawful. 

Christianity did not come into the world as a “naked idea,” 
although many Protestant controversialists, and even such a his- 
torian as Guizot, have decided that it did. Its Founder wasa 
church-builder. His words in the sixteenth chapter of St. Mat- 
thew plainly show this; they indicate that the church, con- 
sidered as a concrete, visible, human society, was founded upon 
Peter, since the confession of St. Peter, “Thou art Christ, the 
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Son of the living God,” taken as an abstract idea simply, could 
not be the foundation of a concrete church whose office is to 
preach, baptize, and break the bread of life to men. 

Yet, if we consider the church in the abstract, it may be said 
in a true sense that it is founded upon this confession, inasmuch as 
the doctrine of the divinity of Christ lies at the foundation of the 
Christian teaching. St. Augustine, who is frequently quoted as 
explaining “ rock”’ to mean St. Peter’s confession, interpreted this 
text far differently from most Protestants, for he says to the schis- 
matical Donatists: ‘‘ Number the bishops even from the very 
chairof Peter . . . that is, the Rock which the proud gates of hell 
prevail not against.” Elsewhere he declares that Peter, “‘ by rea- 
son of the primacy of his apostolate, represented the person of the 
church”; that “ Christ made (Peter) one with himself, committing 
his sheep to him as to another self,” and that he was himself 
“held in the Catholic Church by the succession of its bishops from 
Peter.” St. Chrysostom also speaks of the church as built upon 
the confession of Peter, but he does not separate the faith of 
Peter from Peter himself. These are his words: “ For He who 
built the church on the confession of Peter, ... He who gave 
to him the keys of the kingdom of heaven, . . . spoke with au- 
thority: I will build my church on ¢/ee, and give to thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven.” The difference in gender between 
Ilétpos and Iérpa,so commonly urged against the Catholic in- 
terpretation of the text, does not denote a difference in meaning 
between “ Peter” and “Rock,” * as acomparison with the more 
ancient Syriac, “ Thou art Kipha, and on this Kipha,” will show. 
It should be observed that it was against the church as built upon 
Peter that the gates of hell should never prevail. When the 
above passage of St. Matthew is compared with the following 
from St. John: “ And Jesus, looking upon him, said, Thou art 
Simon, the son of Jona: thou shalt be called Cephas, which is 
interpreted Peter” (St. John i. 42), the nature of St. Peter’s name 
and office appears most clearly. Taken in the same connection, 
how significant is St. Luke’s account of our Lord’s words: “Si- 
mon, Simon, behold Satan hath desired to have you” —wvydas, z.e., 
all—* that he may sift you as wheat; but I have prayed for thee” 
—9od, in particular— “that thy faith farl not, and thou being once 
converted confirm thy brethren” (St. Luke xxii. 31,32). St. John’s 
record of the triple charge: “Feed my lambs,” . . . “feed my 


*In the Syro-Chaldaic language, in which our Lord spoke and in which St. Matthew wrote 
his Gospel, according to Papias, Origen, St. Irenzus, Eusebius, St. Jerome, St. Epiphanius, 
and other Fathers, the same word is used both for ‘‘ Peter ” and “ Rock.” 
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lambs,” .. . “feed my sheep” given to St. Peter by our Lord 
(St. John xxi. 16, 17), and the words, “ Lovest thou me more than 
these?” spoken before the burden of so great a pastorate was im. 
posed, when associated with the passages already quoted, argue 
mightily for the Catholic doctrine of unity. Add to these that 
St. Matthew calls St. Peter “ The First,” though he was not the 
first to be called to the apostolate ; that St. Luke distinguishes his 
name by the article; that he is repeatedly singled out from the 
other apostles by the sacred writers in such expressions as “ Peter 
and they that were with him,” “ Go tell the disciples and Peter,” 
etc.; the general prominence of St. Peter in the Acts, and the 
evidence for the Catholic teaching becomes decisive. 

I came years ago to this conclusion from my orthodox de- 
votion to the Word of God as a Protestant, and for that reason 
was finally constrained to become a Catholic. For, I said, if the 
first Christians were bound to believe that Peter’s faith could not 
fail, I have at least as much need of this guarantee of faith as 
they had, and while remaining out of communion with the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter I have it not. If there be now no living in- 
fallible teacher of faith and morals, then there are for us no such 
motives of credibility in religion as were possessed by the earliest 
Christians, the converts of the Apostle Peter, and the church 
of his day has passed away. The Bible was almost the first 
book that I ever read, and I reasoned out its competency as a 
witness of religious truth, using such helps as Scott’s Commentary 
and Barnes’ Votes, going from Genesis to Revelation, comparing 
the New and the Old Testaments, and weighing the arguments 
for authenticity and inspiration, and the objections of unbelievers. 
I became and have ever remained a Bible Christian in the truest 
sense of the term. I united with the Orthodox Congregational 
Church in 1868, believing orthodoxy, as I then understood it, 
to be as clearly revealed in the Sacred Scriptures as the physi- 
cal laws which govern matter are in nature. It was the Bible 
that gave me religious principles which are essentially construc- 
tive and harmonious. 

But when I came to the study of the Protestant Reformation 
in its origin, in spite of all that its best apologists could say for it, 
I found, alas! that I, as an orthodox Protestant, according to the 
Bible, had no better, nay, not so good a cause against the Catho- 
lic as the Unitarian and Universalist had against me, an orthodox 
Congregationalist. It then became plain that orthodoxy, if car- 
ried to its consequences, must lead to harmony and unity, other- 
wise it could not be true. So the Bible piloted me through Pro- 
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testant orthodoxy to Rome, and in the communion of the Catholic 
Church, which I entered in 1871, I have found the written testi- 
monies of the Lord abundantly fulfilled. Nor was my faith in 
the Bible or in apostolic infallibility shaken on account of St. 
Paul’s withstanding St. Peter face to face when he was to be 
blamed, because the difference was not in essentials, nor were 
the utterances those of the apostles in the exercise of their offi- 
cial functions as world-teachers. Nor, again, did I find difficultv 
in the doctrine of the infallibility of Peter’s successors, even 
though popes might be proved to have been mistaken in their 
private opinions. Asa matter of fact, no one is able to point 
out any two ex cathedra definitions which are contradictory. 
Genuine orthodoxy, the true faith, alone offers such a consistency 
as this. A church which teaches false doctrine cannot have such 
a harmonious creed-system as we find in the Roman Catholic 
Church. On the other hand, the true doctrine cannot be ex- 
pressed by the discordant confessions of faith which Protestant- 
ism has developed. Cardinal Newman has well said: “ Truth is 
unitive and has the power of preserving its identity” [for all 
time]. “Christianity being one,” he argues, “all its doctrines 
are of necessity one, consistent with each other, and form a 
whole. . . . Its doctrines make up an integral religion.” Pro- 
testantism is not such a system as this. I am therefore forced to 
conclude that it is not Scriptural Christianity. 

Unity, invisible and visible, is what the Christian faith gives 
us. Earnestly we pray to God, “ Thy kingdom come on earth 
as it is in heaven.” When we see the great unity movement 
in which so many zealous non-Catholic Christians are engaged, 
the way seems to us to be opening up for the truth to win 
a great victory. The Good Shepherd of our souls has said: 
“ Other sheep I have that are not of this fold; them also I must bring, 
and they shall hear my voice, and there shall be one fold and one Shep- 
herd.” . H. H. WYMAN. 
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De Maupas, the confidant of Napoleon III. and author of 
The Story of the Coup d’Etat, says: “Amongst the Romans the 
dictatorship was not, as in modern times, a fortuitous act, a re- 
cuperative incident, rendered necessary in consequence of vio- 
lent revolutionary shocks, in order to afford the country the op- 
portunity of recovering her composure and reason previous to 
entering upon a new and regular period; among the Romans 
the dictatorship attained the dignity of an institution.” Coer- 
cion in Ireland has attained the dignity of an institution. Eng- 
land, boastful of her fosterage of constitutional forms, almost 
proud of regicide for violating them, contemptuous of all govern- 
ment avowedly despotic, ready to bare the sword on the Danube 
and in the Balkans for even a sham of constitutionalism, confesses 
for the hundredth time in less than one hundred years that she 
cannot govern a little island a few hours’ sail from her shores, 
except by a dictatorship. ‘‘ The Roman dictatorship,” continues 
De Maupas, “assumed various forms. It was most often the 
concentration into one hand of all the powers of the state.” 
That is the coercion law of 1887. Into whose hand are all the 
powers of the state concentrated ? 

Before this question may be answered let us look at the 
machine of the dictatorship. Of another and earlier coercion 
law devised by England for Ireland, Burke said it was “a ma- 
chine of wise and elaborate contrivance, and as well fitted for 
the oppression, impoverishment, and degradation of a people, 
and the debasément in them of human nature itself, as ever pro- 
ceeded from the perverted ingenuity of man.” Like the coer- 
cion law of 1887, that coercion law was branded “ permanent.” 
The new machine differs from its ninety-and-nine predecessors in 
this extraordinary distinction. Therein it brings Ireland back 
to the Penal Code. In another respect also it resembles that 
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immortal infamy. It aims at human nature in the people; not 
merely at their personal liberty or their preferences among po- 
litical parties, but at human nature itself. In this respect it 
is more disgraceful to its authors than any coercion law since 
that of the last year of the last century. The poison is decocted 
in the inquisitorial clauses. Under the Penal Code the treachery 
of the wife to the husband, of the son to the father, was reward- 
ed by the law in the confiscation of estates and the transfer or 
control of property. Under the coercion law of 1887 the same 
perfidious principle is set at work. 

To appreciate this we may assume the law in operation. 
That assumption involves the annulment, without notice, of all 
those organic rights supposed to adhere to the citizen dwelling 
under the shadow of the thing known as the British constitution. 
Among these imaginary rights are immunity from arrest and 
security against imprisonment except upon warrant and after 
judicial inquiry. Among those imaginary rights is that of refus- 
ing to testify under oath except in relation to a cause under 
investigation, and then with the privilege of silence should a 
truthful answer inculpate the witness. Among those imaginary 
rights is that of being confronted, if under accusation, with one’s 
accusers. Among those imaginary rights is the right to bail ex- 
cept for certain felonies specifically excluded by law from bail- 
able offences. The coercion law of 1887 is a sister of the Penal 
Code not only in sweeping away all these rights, but in the sub- 
stitution for them of a secret inquisition aimed at the degradation 
of human nature itself, designed to engender falsehood, treach- 
ery, and unnatural malice. 

Without warrant the police, as numerous as locusts, may 
enter any house in Ireland; exclude from their presence all per- 
sons except the one selected for inquisition; require him or her 
to answer any question, touching any matter or person, without 
the aid of counsel, without relevancy to any cause under judicial 
examination, without reserve for possible incrimination of the 
witness; and if the answer be not to the satisfaction of the in- 
quisitor, the citizen may be imprisoned, without any appeal ; and 
this imprisonment may be indefinitely continued. In fact, like 
the act itself, it may be permanent. 

A more brutal law was never known in the despotic days of 
the Greek autocracies. Under the Roman dictatorship such in- 
quisitions were not unknown. In France this mode of govern- 
ment filled the Bastile, and the Bastile insured the Revolution. 

It is true that there are no longer estates to be confiscated. 
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They are all in possession of those whose titles represent apos- 
tasy under the code or confiscation or seizure by violence anteri- 
or toit. It is true that religious distinctions do not find specific 
mention in the law. But it is notorious that this coercion law 
represents the vindictive and ferocious spirit of Orangeism against 
the religion of five-sixths of the people of Ireland as distinctly as 
the Penal Code did. There is no element in the population op- 
posed to Home Rule except the inconsiderable minority whose 
traditions were nursed in that cradle of shame, and in whose 
behalf the liberty of their country is annihilated, not only with- 
out protest on their part, but with their gleeful concurrence. 

These clauses will fill the prisons of Ireland not only with 
men but with women, should the enforcement of them be gene- 
ral. Many will go to prison freely rather than submit their 
honor to such suspicion. Others—for the weak, the cringing, 
and the cowardly must still enfeeble the earth—will accuse in se- 
cret the innocent or betray the incautious; and thus the cells and 
plank beds which contumacious witnesses will not require will 
be occupied by suspects. 

Under the coercion act last enacted by Mr. Gladstone the 
suspect possessed at least a shred of the constitution to furnish 
him amusement in his dreary idleness. He might be condemned 
to the plank bed, he might be refused bail or trial, but at least a 
petty magistrate could not rob him of all his privileges; a judi- 
cial inquiry was necessary, however farcical, and he was ushered 
into his cell with some pretence of ceremony. Under the cur- 
rent perpetual-motion coercion act even this fol-de-rol of British 
constitutionalism is to be dispensed with. The half-sir, the sham 
squire, the squireen, the knight of the crow-bar, the lord of the 
rent-office, becomes the successor of Augustus, who, according 
to De Maupas, had conferred upon himself power “ to substitute 
the imperial régime for the republican constitution rendered in- 
effectual by anarchy.” 

The petty magistrate becomes the dictator of Ireland. In 
his hand are concentrated all the powers of the state. He repre- 
sents directly or indirectly the landlord. It is for him that this 
perpetual-motion coercion law was devised, and for him it will 
be enforced. It is intended to offset effectually all the land legis- 
lation of the last seventeen years. There is not a clause of the 
Bright acts, of the Gladstone acts or of the revisions of them 
by Parnell, which this coercion law does not enable the landlord 
to antagonize. It practically suspends the Land Courts, so far 
as any new business is concerned, and may place an embargo on 
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their operation in relation to actions already entered. For the 
law empowers the petty magistrate to imprison citizens for 
so many things, for things which are but the abstract images 
of deeds, that it will be impossible for a friend to advise the 
tenant to seek the Land Court without incurring the penalties - 
provided by the clauses designating as crime any incitement 
against rack-rent paying. 

This permanent coercion law is even psychological. It un- 
dertakes to search the very imaginations and minds of men. An 
intention to advise against rack-rents, which the inquisitor may 
detect lurking in the secret recesses of a citizen's intelligence, 
will be sufficient to justify his indefinite imprisonment. Overt 
acts were never necessary for the loss of liberty in Ireland, but 
it remained for the Tory government in 1887 to contrive a psy- 
chologic statute to make felonious not merely opinions out-spo- 
ken—that is too common in Ireland—but the very conception 
of an opinion objectionable to a petty magistrate. 

It is needless to say that all the public liberties of the nation 
have perished. The right to prohibit public meetings is one 
which the government has never abrogated and has always exer- 
cised with varying caprice, according to the temper of different 
periods. It is scarcely probable that any meetings will be tole- 
rated now which it will be possible for the magistracy to antici- 
pate or pounce upon. 

The freedom of the press will be jealously protected as far as 
the organs of faction which pander to the passions of the Orange 
minority are concerned. The editors of the National journals 
have been taught wariness by costly experience. They have 
been compelled to reduce constructive treason to the delicacy of 
a fine art, and may be expected to watch their columns with one 
eye on the coercion law and the other on the proof. The worst 
use a good newspaper editor can be put to is to imprison him, he 
being, in his relation to political society, excluded from the class 
of patriots in general, many of whom do their country more good 
in jail than out of it, under certain conditions. Of course there 
is nothing to prevent the “ government” from pieing the forms 
of all the National organs at any moment. It cannot be mulcted 
in damages for injury to property, nor sent to jail for any viola- 
tion of its own code. But the fact that the Liberal press of Eng- 
land will resent any special oppression of the press of Ireland, so 
long as that press does not afford technical justification for inter- 
ference, will probably keep the newspaper offices under surveil- 
lance, but will also keep their editors out of jail. 
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The original clause which proposed to fetch over to England 
accused persons whom juries in Ireland might not be ready to 
imprison without cause, was dropped for one which may work 
well or ill according to the character of the English judge sent 
over to Ireland to sit with the Irish judges to try accused citi- 
zens without juries. The principle of trial by jury was withheld 
from Ireland, in violation of express royal promises, long after it 
had gone into general use in England. On the slightest excuse 
it has been suspended in Ireland from time to time ever since its 
introduction. The sending over to Ireland of an English judge 
is a novelty in jury suspension which may prove entertaining. 
A jury was easily packed to convict O'Connell in Dublin. But 
even a Lord Denman could not abide the violation of constitu- 
tional law by which the verdict was brought about. There are 
men on the bench of England so calm in spirit, so fond of constitu 
tional principles, so independent in their station that if they were 
sent to Ireland the people might have reason to rejoice. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the “ government” will choose their 
bencher wisely for their own purposes or for the people. 

Augustus assumed the dictator’s powers, according to De 
Maupas, because the republican constitution had been rendered 
ineffectual by anarchy. Is that the justification for abolishing 
all liberty in Ireland? Who is the great anarch? Who are the 
inciters of lawlessness? When, where has any leader of the 
Home Rule movement uttered one word against the strictest 
social order, or, when speaking, failed to impress upon the people 
that in order, peace, and virtue lies the hope of their future? 

For the present Ireland must accept coercion with dignified 
submission. But when the Tories sent the bill over the Channel, 
with the brand of “ permanent” on the forehead of their messen- 
ger, they should have looked upon the scornful countenance of 
History. She has seen that Medusan brow before, and it bore 
the same untruth under its snaky tresses. 


II. 
SICAMBER, 


But the law cannot be permanent. The Liberal party is 
pledged to its repeal, and repealed it will be as soon as Mr. Glad- 
stone has educated the democracy of England and Scotland into a 
realization of their power and their rights. The politics of Eng- 
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land have presented strange contradictions; none in the past is 
more curious than that Ireland should look with reliance and 
expectation to the statesman who has furnished the very 
arguments by which Home Rule, after he espoused it, was de- 
feated, and coercion, after he abandoned it, has been once more 
enacted. 

When, twenty years ago, Mr. Gladstone became the leader of 
the reform legislation, one of his opponents recalled that memo- 
rable scene where Clovis, having long refused baptism, bowed 
his head at last before St. Remi, who said to him: “ Humble 
thyself, fierce Sicamber; adore what thou didst burn, and burn 
that which thou hast adored.” 

The public opinion of England and Scotland has not turned 
backward since the Reform Bill was passed. There has been 
more than one Sicamber in the House of Commons. Peel hum- 
bled himself to pass the Corn Laws; Disraeli humbled himself to 
pass the Reform Bill rather than abandon office to let Mr. Glad- 
stone pass it. If the former confessed that he had postponed its 
adoption as a party measure until he could educate his partisans 
up to it, Mr. Gladstone may confess that he forced Home Rule 
upon his party before they had been educated to it. That his 
own mind had been slowly but firmly advancing in the direction 
of Home Rule for twenty years he now admits. Unfortunately 
for Ireland, the exigencies of party rivalry had induced him 
habitually to employ concerning the Irish party, before they 
‘became his allies, language so picturesque, so extravagant, and 
so impressive, despite its impropriety, that the portion of his 
following now opposed to Home Rule have not yet been able to 
dismiss its effects from their convictions. 

Mr. Gladstone, on the other hand, can maintain with truth 
that if he has altered his political attitude from time to time, his 
new position has generally represented the natural and healthful 
growth of democratic principles carrying him on, not always 
with his entire concurrence. This is seen in his speeches on the 
land bills which he has introduced successively to remedy the 
defects of preceding ones which he had described as adequate 
and final. Itis seen in his arguments on the reduction of the suf.- 
frage and the redistribution bills, which only carry out the pur- 
poses he declared fulfilled by the Reform Bill of 1868. 

If a minority of his party still adheres to the ideas by which 
he held the organization a unit against Home Rule until 1886, 
the majority have advanced with him resolutely and will not re- 
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treat. Why should we fear permanent coercion and an indefi. 
nite postponement of Home Rule? At the first election in which 
that was the issue, resisted for eighty-five years by all English 
statesmen, it received a majority of all the votes cast in the three 
countries. 

“Time is on our side. The great social forces which move 
onwards in their might and majesty, and which the tumult of 
our Jebates does not for a moment impede or disturb—these 
great social forces are against you; they are marshalled on our 
side; and the banner which we now carry in this fight, though 
perhaps at some moment it may droop over our sinking heads, 
soon again will float in the eye of Heaven, and it will be borne by 
the firm hands of the united people of the three kingdoms, per- 
haps not to an easy but toa certain and to a not far distant vic- 
tory.” Those were his words on the eve of the defeat of the 
Reform Bill in 1866. His prophecy has been verified. Two 
years later the bill became law. Twenty years later he carried 
another suffrage bill by which the ballot was placed in the hands 
of the manhood of the three countries. The democracy thus 
enfranchised will follow him until Home Rule shall have been 
won not only for Ireland but for England, Scotland, and 
Wales. 

Constitutional democracy takes no step backward. 


III. 
UNDER THE STRAIN. 


“ You will say nothing whilst here to be found fault with by 
me,” Ireland may well quote from the Greek poet and address to 
her representation at Westminster, “ but at home we shall know 
what it is fitting to do.” Mr. Parnell has already conjured the 
people to afford no excuse for the assaults of the army with which 
the country is always fully invested. There is not the least dan- 
ger that her sons will throw their country upon bayonet-points 
to be tossed up again, as were her children of old, for the amuse- 
ment of, the troops. 

It is ‘scarcely possible that her representatives will be permit- 
ted to remain at large unless they become absolutely silent. Any 
word they utter may be turned into a pretext for jailing them. 
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Twelve hundred citizens were imprisoned under the preceding 
coercion act, administered by the Liberals. It will be extra- 
ordinary if the Tories do not exceed that total in their determi- 
nation to make dumb the voice of a people. 

But there will be no dishonor for Ireland unless the impious 


purpose of the coercion law is vitalized by secret treachery or 
public folly. S. B. GORMAN. 





SALVIAS. 


AT morn and eve my daily pilgrimage 
Leads by a garden gay with summer flowers, 
And bright among them blooms the scarlet sage 
To cheer the early, soothe the later hours. 


To me, heart-worn with mine and others’ grief, 
In August heats when August days are long, 

From brilliant blossom and from gray-green leaf 
The,hopeful message comes: “ Hail and be strong! 


“ Be strong ; despair not ; doubt not; do not fear: 
To every life there comes some final gain: 
We waited faithful half the changing year, 
And lo! the guerdon of our patient pain. 


“ Be strong, and to be hopeful be not loath ; 
Not outward things but thine own soul shall change ; 
The sun and dew that fed our flowerless growth, 
They, and none other, feed these blossoms strange. 


“O sister! learn our lesson ere we die, 
Who bravely lived and fearless face the tomb: 
Tread thy low path with faith and purpose high, 
And bliss for thee, as flowers for us, shall bloom.” 
M. B. M. 
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CONCLUSION. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


A GHOST. 


WHEN Bawn learned the news she was not taken by surprise, 
and yet the blow fell as heavily as if it had been unexpected. 
In a week the color had left her lips and her dress hung loosely 
upon her. It was a week of rain and tempest, and Betty Mac- 
alister thought her young mistress had been suddenly seized 
w'th a fit of loneliness and fright of the storm. 

“]T was feared, always feared, that the winter’d be heavy on 
you,” said Betty. “In summer-time a body doesn’t feel the 
loneliness; but winter up here is a trial, I can tell you.” 

“Perhaps I’m homesick,” said Bawn, trying to smile. “I 
believe I am going back to America, Betty. This climate does 
not seem to agree with me. What do you think of eoming with 
me—you and Nancy?” 

“Och, misthress, I’m too ould for changes; and it’s too short 
a time you've given to the ould country—you that was so brave 
at the first and had such plans. Why would you give up for a 
bit of a storm that'll blow over?” 

Bawn lowered her head and made no reply. The storm she 
must fly from would never blow over, she feared—not, at all 
events, as long as she lingered here; for the storm was in her 
own heart. Back in America, with the ocean between her and 
this temptation, it might be that in years hence her old courage 
would return. The question now was how to depart quickly 
enough. 

She must not give cause for wonder by a too precipitate 
flight; must give timely notice to her landlord, alleging that 
the Irish winter did not agree with her health. She must think 
of her handmaidens and their disappointment, and make them 
some amends. In the meantime she must not see Rory. 

He had come many times to her door, but had always been 
told in answer to his inquiries that she was ill and in her room; 
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as, indeed, she was—ill with sorrow because she dare not run to 
him; shut up in her room as ina prison from which she could 
not escape to freedom. 

He had written her an urgent and impassioned letter, in 
which he bade her forget everything but his love, and end this 
tragedy with a word; but to all his pleading she had answered 
only that she was quite unmoved in her resolve. 

One day, when all her preparations for departure were al- 
most made, Gran’s ancient carriage arrived at the Shanganagh 
door, and Gran herself entered with trembling steps, uttering a 
little cry of dismay as her eyes fell on Bawn’s altered face and 
figure. 

“ My dear,” she said, “how ill you are looking! What is it 
all about? Can an old woman help to make things straight? 
Have we been unkind to you? Has any one hurt you, that you 
so persist in running away from us?” 

“No,” said Bawn sadly—“ no, indeed. It is only that I am 
a capricious American and want to go home,” 

The old lady spread her thin hands before the fire and looked 
thoughtfully at the girl. 

“ My dear, I want you to understand me. I have not come 
here without a purpose. My grandson is very dear tome. You 
are making him unhappy.” 

“Tam still more unhappy,” said Bawn, standing before the 
old woman with her head lowered and her hands hanging by 
her side. 

“There is a mystery somewhere,” continued Gran, having 
studied Bawn's face eagerly for a few moments. “I cannot 
think of anything, except that some of ofr family have offend- 
‘ed you, and that pride is in the way.” 

“Tt is not that. If I ever had any pride it is gone. And 
every one here has been only too good to me.” 

“ What is it, then? Will you not confide in me? Is there a 
difficulty which cannot be overcome?” 

Gran’s face twitched and her voice quivered. Bawn dropped 
on her knees and covered the wrinkled hands with kisses. 

“Tt cannot be overcome,” she said. “If I were to tell you, 
you would be the first to bid me go.” 

Then Bawn burst into uncontrollable weeping, and the old 
woman drew her to her heart and wept with her. 

“T feared there was something,” she said. “But you will 
trust me, will you not, if you can? How can you be sure of 
what I shall tell you to do till you try me? I know you are 
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noble and good, and that this trouble which is on your mind, 
this hindrance to my grandson’s happiness and your own, is no- 
thing personal to yourself. He knows what it is, and he is not 
daunted. Why will you not be satisfied, too?” 

“T will save him from himself,” said Bawn, regaining her 
courage, but holding fast by the tender old hands that clasped 
herown. “I will not condemn him to a future of bitterness.” 

“ We are talking in riddles,” said Gran, “and nothing comes 
of that but deeper bewilderment. I was hoping you would 
have given me an explanation which Rory in honor cannot 
make.” 

“When I have got to the other side of the ocean I will write 
itto you. Yes, | have made up my mind to that. I will write 
you the whole story, of what brought me here and of what has 
driven me away again. And you will never ask me to come 
back.” 

“But if I should ask you?” 

“ You are putting an impossible case; and I cannot see fur- 
ther than just this, that I must go.” 

Gran went away at last with a sorrowful yearning in her 
heart towards the girl, but with a fear that there must be some- 
thing very terrible to be revealed, as no woman, except under 

‘pressure of dreadful circumstances, could so withstand Rory. 

She went on to the Rath, where she had promised to stay a 
few days. Rory, who was there to meet her, was the only per- 
son who knew of her visit to Shanganagh. He was eager to- 
hear the result of her interview with Bawn. 

“T have gained nothing by going,” said the old lady, “ except 
that I understand what you feel in losing her. There must be 
some insurmountable bar, for she loves you dearly. But you 
must let her go.” 

‘“‘T do not consider it insurmountable,” said Rory. And yet, 
as he went out of the old woman’s presence and walked alone 
down the glen in the twilight, he admitted to himself that Bawn 
had reason on her side in fearing to become his wife, now that 
the stain of murder could never be wiped from her father’s name. 
He felt that Gran would believe she was right; and that if ever 
she received that letter which Bawn had promised to send her 
from America, his grandmother would applaud the resolution of 
the writer, and would never, as Bawn had predicted, ask her to 

come back. 

Even for himself in the far future could he so assuredly an- 
swer? How could he tell that a terrible repugnance might not 
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one day spring up within him—repugnance to the idea that the 
grandfather of his children had been the murderer of his uncle? 
What reason had he for accepting the theory of Desmond’s in- 
nocence beyond the impression made on his imagination by the 
passionate loyalty and faith of the daughter whom Desmond had 
reared, but who might have inherited her noble nature from a 
mother of whom she had no recollection? 

Angry now with himself and now with her, and all the time 
sick at heart under the pressure of uncompromising circum- 
stances, he walked on half-blindly, while the twilight gradually 
deepened. He tried to put himself back into the place he had 
occupied among all things just before he had first seen Bawn—a 
place which had held him well enough, and with which he had 


_ been tolerably satisfied. But he owned bitterly to himself that 


he could no longer fit into that’ place, having outgrown it. 
The general altruism which had once wholly occupied and in- 
terested him had all centred in the desire to have one loving 
creature always by his side. He thought he perceived that he 
could never again be a contented man. Had she been unable to 
love him, or had she proved worthless, he might have hoped to 
put her out of his life and forget her; but the knowledge that her 
life, too, was broken by the love that had driven her away from 
him must forbid him ever to forget what might have been, 
would take the sap out of his energies and sour the flavor of 
his daily bread. 

It had grown quite dark except fora faint gleam from the 
moon—the same moon, now on the wane, that had lighted him to 
Shane’s Hollow after the storm; a watery, red-eyed moon, trail- 
ing forlornly through clouds, like a weeping woman moving 
through the world alone with sable veils around her. As 
Somerled walked on observing her he struck against some- 
body right in his path. 

“I beg your pardon. I believe it is I who am to blame.” 
And then he saw, by the pale ray from behind the roadside 
trees, what a fanciful person might have taken for the ghost 
of Edmond Adare. 

“My God, man!” he exclaimed, “where have you come 
from?” 

“Where should I come from but from Shane’s Hollow, my 
ancient home?” answered the strange figure, which a brighter 
gleam of moonlight now revealed more distinctly. “Perhaps 
you do not know that you are speaking to an Adare.” 
“Excuse me,” said Somerled; “the night is dark.” And then 
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he stood still a moment, feeling curiously embarrassed in pre. 
sence of this wretched wreck of humanity. 

“T excuse you,” said Edmond Adare loftily, and passed on, 
and Somerled turned his steps and walked with him in the di- 
rection of the Rath. 

“I must congratulate you, Mr. Adare, on your singular es. 
cape. We feared you had perished in the accident of a week 
ago. 

“Thank you,” said Edmond, mollified. “It was a terrible 
accident, but not perhaps unexpected. My poor brother per. 
sisted in living in a dangerous part of the house. These old an. 
cestral houses always become dangerous with time. My preser- 
vation is due to my wariness in selecting my own apartments. 
I have still ample accommodation—” Here he was interrupted 
by a frightful fit of coughing, followed by a faintness which 
obliged him to lean against a tree. 

Somerled. surveyed him with infinite pity. His small, 
shrunken frame, his streaming white beard, his hollow, glassy 
eyes contrasted strangely with the self-satisfied pomposity of 
his taanner of speaking, which would have been ludicrous only 
for an occasional pathetic break in the voice and sob in the 
articulation which hinted that a long-suffering patience had 
almost given way; that a monstrously bolstered-up pride had 
nearly broken down. Fingall remembered that this man was he 
who had always been considered the gentlest and least forbidding 
of the brothers. Struggle as the poor creature might, death 
was very near him. Was there nothing that charity could do 
for his relief to soften the parting pangs of humanity yet to be 
endured by him? 

“ Mr. Adare, I fear you are ill,” he said kindly. ‘“ Will you 
not accept a neighbor’s hospitality for a little time—just for 
change of air?” he added, feeling that he was humoring the 
poor creature’s pride, but unable to help it. 

“You are good,” said the poor ghost, pulling himself to- 
gether and trying to move on, “ but the Adares have always 
been stay-at-home people. Just now I am going to the Rath on 
business, to pay a strictly business visit to Mr. Alister Fingall— 
your cousin, sir, I believe.” 

“Yes,” said Rory; “and as I am going there now myself, we 
may walk together, if you have no objection. Perhaps you will 
take my arm, as you seem a little weak.” 

“Old age, sir—old age!” said Edmond as Rory drew the 
death-cold, trembling hand within his arm, and suited his steps 
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to the tottering steps that shuffled on beside him; and the last 
of the Adares, taken by surprise, allowed himself to be led along 
through the chill darkness like a father by a son. 

Impressed with the feeling that something strange was about 
to happen, Rory hastened to tell his cousin Alister of the curi- 
ous resurrection that had taken place, informing him that the 
one survivor of all the Adares was waiting in the library, seeking 
an interview with him. : 

“ Poor old creature! has he come to beg at last?” exclaimed 
Alister. ‘‘ Well, we must see what can be done for him.”’ 

“I do not think that is what has brought him,” said Somer- 
led; “but if you can force a glass of wine down his throat, do it 
without delay.” 

Having seen Alister to the library-door, he went to the draw- 
ing-room, where he found Flora talking excitedly to Gran, who 
looked bewiidered—and no wonder; for the subject of Flora’s 
eloquence was the engagement of Manon to Major Batt, an 
event which had been announced to her only that morning. 
Somerled, on hearing the news, expected to be overwhelmed 
with Flora’s scorn of his want of taste and enterprise in allowing 
so disappointing a state of things to arise; but, to his great sur- 
prise, her greetings took the form of congratulation. 

Only yesterday she had learned that Manon, so far from 
being an heiress, was utterly penniless, having so greatly dis- 
pleased her grandfather just before his death that he had left her 
nothing. 

“So her sly mother sent her here, hoping that something 
would turn up for her; and undoubtedly something has turned 
up. The question is, Will Major Batt marry her when he hears 
the truth ?” 

“Undoubtedly he will, Flora. He is not so bad as you paint 
him.” 

“ There is no knowing what he may do under the influence 
of his disappointment, after the way Shana has treated him,” said 
Flora, determined to keep hold of one grievance, at least. “I 
must say you take it very coolly, Rory. Just imagine what it 
would have been if you now stood in Major Batt’s place.” 

“My imagination is not so elastic as yours; it won't take in 
such a possibility. As for Miss Manon, I can only say that in 
future I shall back Gran as a judge of character, rather than 
you. But, on the whole, it is a good thing to have Batt mar- 
ried, and he has money enough to afford a penniless wife, even 
looking at the matter from your point of view, Flora.” 
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“Money enough? I should think so. But why should it fall 
to the lot of that designing little foreigner?” said Flora, think- 
ing bitterly of Shana preparing for exile in New Zealand, and 
Rosheen unprovided for. “ However, I have done with all at- 
tempts to improve the condition of my husband’s family. It 
seems to me that the Fingalls have a constitutional objection to 
possessing the good things of this world.” 

Rory reflected that when his cousin Alister took to himself 
Lady Flora’s handsome dowry and pretty face he had not se- 
cured all the good things of the world by that act. And Gran, 
being too generous to exult over Flora, too tired to speak at all, 
merely looked at her favorite grandson with a wistful, sympa- 
thetic gaze which at once approved of his conduct and deplored 
that it had not met with the reward it deserved. 

Interrupting the conversation came a message from the mas- 
ter of the Rath requesting Rory’s presence in the library. 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE KING’S MESSENGER. 


WHEN Somerled entered the library Alister was standing on 
the fireplace holding a piece of paper in his hands, and with a 
disturbed look on his usually placid countenance, while Edmond 
Adare sat at the table, drooping towards it, with his arms folded 
upon it and his chest supported on his arms. A glass of wine 
stood untasted before him, and a tray with other refreshments 
was near. 

“T have asked you to come here to support me in my magis- 
terial capacity,” said Alister. “This gentleman, Mr. Adare, has 
brought me some curious information; has placed this docu- 
* ment in my hands, which, though very interesting, would be 
rather enigmatical if not explained by his testimony. I wish 
you to hear his explanations. But, Mr. Adare, will you not 
oblige me by drinking that glass of wine before we go further?” 

“ Thank you; I never eat or drink except at home,” said the 
famished-looking visitor, shaking himself out of a sort of col- 
lapse which seemed to have fallen on him from the warmth and 
comfort of the room. “I am an abstemious man, Mr. Fingall, 
and if I were to partake of your refreshments I could not after- 
wards dine.”’ 

Alister and Rory exchanged glances as the wretched man 
uttered the above words with a gasping effort, and at the same 
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time an attempt at flourish which was pitiful in the extreme, see- 
ing the very low ebb to which his physical strength had sunk; 
and Alister hastened to get the business of the moment over. 

“This is a statement made by the late Mr. Luke Adare,” 
he said—“a very singular statement. Mr. Edmond Adare tells 
me that he himself wrote it at his brother’s dictation—some 
years ago, was it not, Mr. Adare? Perhaps you will kindly tell 
my cousin how the statement came to be made.” 

Edmond Adare shook himself up again with another great 
effort, and lifted his pallid face, looking from one to the other of 
the two men standing before him. 

“It was about four years ago,” he said. “ My brother Luke 
was suffering in body and haunted by an idea that he must make 
a confession, and he called on me to write it down for him.” 

“You consider that he was of sound mind at the time?” 

“]T am sure of that, or I should not have come to you. Since 
then his mind has sometimes been a little astray, but not then— 
certainly it was not so then.” 

“ Will you tell us what occurred between you ?” said Alister, 
while Rory glanced over the soiled and crumpled paper which 
he had taken from Alister’s hand, and turned pale. 

“He came one day to my apartments. At that time we oc- 
cupied rooms in different wings of the house, and had not met 
fora year. My brother Luke was always a peculiar person, but 
very clever, Mr. Fingall, and very clear-headed. Had it not 
been for misfortune—such misfortune as often overtakes the best 
ancient families—my brother Luke would have made a figure in 
the world. Hecame to me that day and said: ‘I have some- 
thing on my mind which will not let me rest night or day. It is 
like a rat gnawing me. I cannot tell why itis,’ he said, ‘for I do 
not believe in conscience, but I have a feeling that if you were 
to write down what I have to say I shall get better.’ 

“T said, ‘What is it about?’ He said, ‘It is about Arthur 
Desmond.’ I said, ‘The man who murdered Roderick Fingall 
long ago?’ 

“*He did not murder him,’ said Luke. ‘ Roderick Fingall 
fell down the cliff. That is what I want you to write.’” 

“Yes,” said Rory. ‘Go on.” 

Edmond Adare passed his heavy, colorless hand over his 
sunken eyes, and, with another great demand upon the rem- 
nant of vitality within him, spoke again: 

“*T said, ‘Who is able to tell about that now ?’ 

“ He said, ‘I am, because I saw how the thing happened. I 
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was on the mountain that evening by chance, and I saw the two 
men meet, and I heard their conversation. I saw Arthur Des- 
mond stretch out his hands to Fingall, and Fingall draw back 
and fall headlong over the precipice. It was an accident, and 
Desmond had no fault in it.’” 

“T said to Luke, ‘Why did you not speak at the time ?’ 

“*T did speak,’ he said. ‘I spoke to some purpose. I whis- 
pered in everybody’s ear that Roderick had been murdered and 
that Desmond was the murderer. I had excellent reasons for it. 
I never did anything without an excellent reason. I wanted the 
money that old Barbadoes was on the point of bestowing on 
Arthur Desmond, and I got it. It is all gone now, like every- 
thing else, and nothing matters except to stop this buzzing in 
my brain whenever I think of it. And I can’t get rid of think- 
ing of it. Write it all down that I may get rid of it.’ 

“IT wrote it down as you see, gentlemen, and Luke was satis- 
fied. I put away the paper, and never should have troubled any 
more about it, for I thought no good could come of showing it 
to any one now, only for certain matters which occurred during 
the last year.” 

“ What are those matters?” asked Rory, with eyes fixed in- 


tently on Edmond’s face. 


“ A young lady came visiting at Shane's Hollow,” continued 
Edmond, with another faint attempt at his grandiose manner 
which failed pathetically as he went on, “and she was an angel 
of goodness to my poor sister, who was a great sufferer owing 
to our reverses, and had not all those comforts which an invalid 
requires. This girl, gentlemen, nursed her like a daughter, gave 
her hospitality, and buried her in our ancestral burial place as 
befitted an Adare. I never saw the young lady’s face, but I have 
heard her voice as she passed down our staircase, and there was 
a tone in it that reminded me of the ill-treated Arthur Desmond. 
This I might not have dwelt upon, only that of late my brother 
Luke fell to raving about Desmond’s daughter who had come to 
persecute him. After coming to the conclusion that the girl 
must be Desmond’s daughter, I had some struggle with myself 
as to whether I should or should not come forward and lay this 
statement before a magistrate; for the step I am taking now, 
gentlemen, is a difficult one to a person of my recluse-like habits, 
but ever since my poor brother’s death I have felt a great anxiety 
to make known his confession. I have felt it, to use his own 
words, ‘like a rat gnawing me’; and so I have come—” 

He stopped abruptly and cast a wild, wandering look round 
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the room, as if, now that all was said and urgent need for effort 
was over, he knew not how to pull body and mind together any 
more ; and before Alister or Rory could reach him he had fallen 
forward on the table in a state of unconsciousness. 

They did all in their power to revive him and sent in haste 
for a doctor, and before the doctor could arrive to tell them that 
he had only a few hours to live the last denizen of the ruined 
home of the Adares was lying in Lady Flora’s best bed-room, 
scarcely aware of the long-unwonted comfort with which he was 
surrounded. 

An hour before death he had a return of consciousness, and 
renewed in presence of the doctor, clergyman, and others the 
statement he had already made to Alister and Somerled, but by 
midnight the last of the Adares was no more. 


LEAVING Alister to tell Edmond Adare’s story to Gran and 
Flora, Somerled rode off early in the morning to Shanganagh. 
Walking up to the farm-house he saw signs of preparation for 
departure and Bawn’s little cart waiting at the open door, and 
at the same moment Bawn herself appeared on the threshold 
dressed for travel. 

“Unkind,” he said, “trying to steal away from us without a 
word of farewell!” 

He was smiling jubilantly as he took her half-reluctant hand, 
and Bawn, who had plotted to escape this last trial, felt herself 
turn sick and faint at seeing his unconcern. After all his urgency 
and insistance it was she who would have to suffer now and in 
the future. He would easily reconcile himself to the inevitable 
and forget. 

She looked pale, weary, beaten. Knowing to what a pass 
things had come with her, feeling that she was unable to strug- 
gle longer without crying out, she had been trying to escape 
quietly in her weakness and sorrow without going through the 
ordeal of spoken farewells. Caught on the very threshold, she 
would have to make one last, almost impossible call on her cour- 
age. 

“T have been obliged to make my arrangements hastily,” 
She said, “and to write my farewells and thanks for all kind- 
nesses. Betty is coming with me. Nancy will stay till all is 
wound up finally here, and will follow us. I have written to Mr. 
Fingall of the Rath—” 

“Come in, Bawn; come in, and give me one last half-hour of 
your company.. The pony can wait. Your steamer does not 
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sail for two days to come. Don’t be afraid—I am not going to 
ask leave to cross the ocean with you a second time.” 

She returned into the little parlor which she had just quitted, 
as she had thought, for the last time, feeling the joy of seeing him 
again embittered, the acute pain of parting infinitely aggravated 
by the strange delight in his eyes and in his voice. Had he cru- 
elly come here to punish her by showing how little he cared, 
how, having come to listen to reason at last, he was rejoiced to 
make an end of folly ? 

She stood in the middle of the dismantled room with a wretch- 
ed consciousness that she was unable to hide the grief in her eyes, 
that her face, her attitude, her very hands were treacherously 
making confession that she was escaping away from the scene of 
her wild enterprise vanquished and with a broken heart. Not 
that she cared now if he knew it, only he might have spared her. 
He was so much the stronger, afterall. Her strength, which he 
had so talked about, was such a sham, his fancied love for her 
had been so short and so easily dismissed. How could he stand 
smiling at her misery thus if he had ever for one hour really 
cared for her? 

“ Bawn, take off your gloves and your hat, for I have a great 
deal to say to you.” 

“ Would it not be kinder to let me go?” she said, and she 
felt that her pride was gone and that she had said it piteously. 
‘I have been very foolish, very daring, and I and my cause are 
shipwrecked. I have done no one harm but myself, for which I 
ought to be thankful; but say good-by quickly and let me go.” 

He had taken her hands and held them tightly, and tried to 
look in her eyes, which were turned steadily away from the glad- 
ness in his. 

“ Bawn, I swear to you solemnly that you must not, need 
not go.” 

She looked at him startled, suddenly struck with the fact that 
his manner seemed to imply a certainty which could only come 
from a change in circumstances; but, remembering that such 
change was impossible, she said sadly : 

“ Nothing could persuade me of that unless the clouds were 
to open and drop down the truth, ora message were to come 
back from the dead—”’ 

“ My dearest, the clouds have opened ; a message has come 
from the dead. I have been all night entertaining the king’s 
messenger who brought us miraculous tidings. Luke Adare has 
spoken.” 
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Bawn’s lips parted, and in her eyes, which were fixed on 
Somerled’s, amazement, hope, and incredulity succeeded each 
other swiftly. 

“Impossible!” she said faintly. “ The heavens were opened 
to convert Saul, but that does not happen now. The dead do not 
come back. Why need you torture me?” 

“ Luke Adare has spoken.” 

“T saw him dead.” 

“So have I seen Edmond Adare, but only a few hours ago. 
He is the king’s messenger I told you of, and here is the message 
he brought for you and me.” 

He drew the paper containing Luke’s confession from his 
breast and put it in her trembling hands, but, seeing she could 
neither hold nor decipher it, he took it back and read it aloud to 
her. Hearing him, she looked straight before her with bewil- 
dered eyes, tried to take the document to read it for herself, but 
suddenly turned blind, and the next moment Bawn the strong- 
hearted had fainted in her lover’s arms. 





CATHOLIC TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 


THE lack of true spiritual life is apparent in the condition of 
modern society. Wealth, honor, and pleasure are the objects 
that engross men’s attention. The great injunction of our Sa- 
viour to deny one’s self and take up the cross finds little place 
in our busy, material world. Passion governs, and true develop- 
ment suffers in consequence. Selfishness is the law of the hour. 
On all sides social reforms are demanded. The body of the peo- 
ple, the subjects and objects of all reform, are appealed to and 
are played upon by men whose impulse is passion or hypocriti- 
cal selfishness. The aim of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union 
is a religious one; it offers itself as a helper to church and state 
in the work of individual and social reform. It tells men that 
reform can come only through the grace-of God ina spiritual life. 
It appeals to humanity as redeemed and ennobled by Christ, who 
is the source of all true reform, and without whom society must 
wither and die as the tree deprived of life-giving sap. What so- 
ciety wants is a better manhood—a Christian manhood; living, 
not for self, but for God; ready to make sacrifices, not for ma- 
terial advantages, but for the elevation of mankind into a vir- 
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tuous life and union with God. Social reform that builds on 
humanity separated from God can lead only to the satisfaction 
of vanity, and soon becomes but a loud-sounding word, while 
men languish and die for want of the proper moral food. 

Among the moral evils which help to arouse passion and 
make selfishness brutal, and so to render social reform difficult, 
intemperance stands prominent. No community is free from its 
encroachments, no home safe from its contagion. Possessing the 
body of man, it robs him of mind and heart, and deprives so- 
ciety of his intelligence and affection. Home is the fountain- 
head of citizenship and manliness. Intemperance changes it into 
a nursery of vice, transforms it into an agent to destroy society, 
which it was intended to build up and to defend. 

Men dread the destructiveness of the elements. The great 
reservoirs of the heavens pour down their floods and rush head. 
long to the sea, gathering madness in their course and scattering 
destruction in their path; the mighty tempest spreads havoc in 
its train; gaunt famine and grim war depopulate nations. Men 
shudder when attempting to estimate the loss of life and pro- 
perty from all these causes; yet not all combined can equal in- 
temperance, which like a mad torrent rushes over the land, scat- 
tering along the highways of life the wrecks of broken homes 
and the hulks of ruined manhood. The state is forced by in- 
temperance to increase its charities a hundredfold and more, to 
enlarge its prisons and reformatories for self-protection. Labor, 
in battling for its rights, finds itself handicapped by intempe- 
rance, and robbed of more of its earnings than by the most 
grinding of monopolies. The church, placed on earth to save 
man’s soul by leading him into the spiritual life, finds in intempe- 
rance an antagonism which neutralizes her efforts, paralyzes her 
energy, and disgraces her good name. This will explain why 
men are called upon to combine against this monster slayer of 
humankind. Indeed, it is not strange that, in considering the 
evils caused by drink, men have been led to regard drink ‘as an 
evil in itself, not to be used, but banished from the land as a 
fiend whose very touch defiles. The Catholic total abstinence 
movement sprang into being from an essentially Christian hatred 
of drunkenness and pity for its victims. Because Catholics real- 
ize the hatefulness of that vice and the extent of its ravages, 
they have combined against it, and exhibit as a test of earnest- 
ness the public and private practice of the opposite virtue. 

Men in all ages have combined for protection, whether the 
object was country, home, health, labor, or intelligence. The 
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bundle of sticks teaching the strength of union has impressed 
itself upon men in all time. Our age is characteristically an age 
of combination, as seen in the many unions, for trade, labor, 
benefit, or monopoly, which appeal to all classes and to all con- 
ditions in society. Now, men are agreed that intemperance is 
making vast havoc among the people. They must be blind 
indeed who doubt it. Men combine against it in order to break 
its hold on humanity, to succor the suffering, to lift up the fallen, 
and to strengthen the weak. Can a higher or better motive 
for union be proposed than this act of sacrifice by which some 
wretched brethren may be redeemed from the thraldom of drink 
and made freemen? Men say this makes hypocrites and phari- 
sees. We shall find these everywhere and under all banners. 
They are not confined to the ranks of total abstainers. Were 
more of the best men in society to lead in this as in other move- 
ments, many of the disturbing elements might be eliminated. 
The movement suffers from the vapid utterances of some who 
imagine that total abstinence is a religion in itself, and that they 
have by the pledge, as if by magic, been elevated into a position 
of moral superiority over their fellow-mortals. But Catholic 
total abstinence makes no such claim. It affirms that the pledge 
is one means to the great end, and a very efficient one. It claims 
that it leads to thrift and providence; that it helps to preserve a 
sound mind in a sound body; that it guards man’s intelligence 
for God’s truth and man’s heart for God's love. It should make 
better men and.better Christians, holding with St. Ambrose that 
sobriety is the mother of faith, as intemperance is the mother of 
infidelity. 

In other matters men overlook much; in total abstinence 
nothing. It is condemned in advance as fanaticism and bigotry 
bordering on false and heretical principles. Men sometimes 
forget that Catholic total abstinence and party prohibition are 
totally different. The former hates drunkenness, the latter hates 
drink. The one asserts that the use of liquor is not in itself an 
evil, while the other calls it an evil under any and all circum- 
stances. Catholic total abstinence may accept prohibition in 
certain cases as a method of curtailing a traffic grown into mon- 
strous proportions—an extreme remedy, a sort of war measure. 
It asserts that drink-selling is not always sinful, nor sinful in 
itself. But it affirms that as a matter of fact, and here and now, 
it is fraught with the destruction of multitudes of souls. 

The Catholic total abstinence movement is not infected with 
fanaticism. It does not assert the principle of the evil of drink, 
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but it builds itself on the evil of drunkenness. | It recognizes the 
truth that all things in nature are made for man’s use, and are 
consequently good in themselves. It condemns no man for using 
these goods, but, noting the ruin which results from abuse, it 
warns men of the danger even in the use. 

Catholic theology teaches us through St. Thomas of Aquin 
that temperance, being a cardinal virtue, restrains the appetites 
and inclines man to that which is agreeable to right reason, mode- 
rating the love and use of pleasures. Now, total abstinence is 
one aspect of the Christian virtue of temperance, and aims at its 
perfection. It is nothing more or less than a high degree of 
the restraint of reason upon appetite. It is the Christian mor- 
tification of an appetite which if not curbed leads often to degra- 
dation and ruin. While temperance is a precept, total abstinence 
is in the nature of a Gospel counsel, for those at least who have 
never abused the use of drink. Certainly this is not fanaticism 
but Catholic doctrine. 

There are not wanting men who regard the total abstinence 
movement as productive of good for drunkards, while they do 
not hesitate to call it fanaticism when an appeal is made to them 
to become total abstainers, even though it be for the purpose of 
saving others from the dangers of drink. Now, the Board of 
Health that would occupy itself in time of an epidemic with 
simply relieving the plague-stricken while neglecting to take 
measures to dry up the sources of the plague would not be con- 
sidered as possessing good judgment nor capable of providing 
for the welfare of society. While avoiding fanaticism, let us 
face the facts. The meanest, most abandoned drunkard at one 
time used drink moderately. The great army of intemperate 
men to-day has been recruited entirely from men who once felt 
no necessity for a curb upon their appetites. Hence the total ab- 
stinence movement appeals not only, perhaps not so much, to 
the intemperate as to the men who have not yet abused drink, in 
order that by their example those moderate drinkers who are in 
danger of becoming intemperate may be saved. 

The Catholic Total Abstinence Union, which will meet this 
month of August in Philadelphia, numbers many thousands of men 
who have not tasted intoxicating drink since early youth, and 
probably never will. They have seen the evils about them, many 
of them in their own homes, and they have determined to show 
their hatred of it and their pity for its victims. The Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union teaches them not to rely on themselves 
but on God ; to have recourse to the sacraments, to prayer, and 
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to Holy Mass. It tells them that the pledge isa help and nota 
substitute for religion, that it is a promise solemnly made in the 
presence of God and of their brethren—a promise which their 
manhood will hold sacred and inviolable, protecting them as 
with a shield and aiding them in obtaining self-control. 

The Catholic Church by its highest authority has blessed our 
Union. Pope Pius IX., of sainted memory, in 1873 from his 
heart blessed the Union. Leo XIII. in 1879 bestowed upon it 
his apostolic benediction, and later granted to its members indul- 
gences that, with God’s blessing, “ day by day the Union be far- 
ther extended and more widely propagated, in order to lessen the 
evils lamented and dreaded.” Cardinal Manning in a letter says: 
“ As the pastor of souls I have before me the wreck of men, wo- 
men, and children, home, and all the sanctities of domestic life. 
I see prosperity turned into temptation; the wages of industry 
not only wasted, but, as they increase, making the plague more 
deadly. If by denying myself in this, which I am free to re- 
nounce, I shall help or encourage even one soul who has fallen 
through intoxication to rise up and break his bonds, then [ will 
gladly abstain as long as I live.” Cardinal McCabe, in July, 
1882, said: “ The terrible crime of drunkenness is like a wild 
beast ravaging our country ; it is the great source of misery and 
crime. I have, therefore, felt it to be my duty to take my stand 
under the banner of total abstinence. I do not want it for my- 
self, but I have taken this position in order that I may be able to 
speak with more effect in advising others to renounce drink once 
and for ever.” The prelates of the Second Plenary Council of 
Baltimore declared “ that the most shocking scandals which we 
have to deplore spring from intemperance.” 

Following in the footsteps of the fathers of the previous coun- 
cils of Baltimore, and supported by and quoting the teaching of 
the Angelic Doctor, the Third Plenary Council approved and 
heartily recommended the Catholic total abstinence movement 
and “the laudable practice of many of the faithful who totally ab- 
stain from the use of intoxicating drinks. By this means they 
combat the vice of drunkenness more effectually than otherwise, 
whether in themselves by removing its occasion, or in others by 
exhibiting a splendid example of the virtue of temperance,” and it 
gladly proclaimed their zeal to be according to knowledge. “ It 
has,” they declare, “ already brought forth abundant fruit of vir- 
tue, and gives promise of yet greater results in the future.” 

The recent strong words of commendation from Pope Leo 
XIII. have given joy and encouragement to every member of the 
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Union, effectually destroying the suspicion that our movement is 
not: in harmony with.the purest Catholic doctrine. He says: 
“We have rejoiced to learn with what energy and zeal by means 
of various excellent associations, and especially through the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Union, you combat the vice of intem- 
perance. We esteem worthy of all commendation the noble re- 
solve of your pious associations by which they pledge themselves 
to abstain totally from every kind of intoxicating drink. Nor 
can it at all be doubted that this determination is the proper and 
truly efficacious remedy for this very great evil.” Under the in- 
fluence of this fatherly approval our Union must gain strength 
and usefulness. No one can estimate the social good that has 
resulted from the work of total abstinence, whether during the 
public life of Father Mathew, or in the organized movement of 
his followers in the total abstinence societies, or in the silence of 
the priest’s influence in the confessional. 

Intemperance has been in the world from the beginning, and 
will be found in it to the end, and we do not dream of totally 
abolishing it. This is no reason why we should not labor to save 
men from its ravages. A foreign enemy threatens our shores, 
and we madly cry for coast defences. Nationality is in danger, 
and men rush to arms, ready to sacrifice their lives rather than 
allow their country to be injured. Intemperance threatens our 
homes, destroys many of them, robs our labor and weakens our 
energies, and we are called fanatics if we unite for protection and 
move forward against the enemy. If we speak against the 
causes of intemperance and point the finger at the marshes that 
breed the pestilence, we are accused of interfering with personal 
liberty and injuring legitimate business. But the liberty of the 
drunkard, his business, his duty to his family, do not enter into 
some men’s thoughts. The black slave of the South with chains 
about his limbs stirred humanity until intelligence advanced the 
day when no man could call him a chattel. The slavery of drink 
is fastened upon poor men who are as unable to’ help themselves 
as the negro of the plantations. And it is humanity to break his 
slavery, and it is higher humanity to bid freemen never to be- 
come slaves. 

Catholic total abstinence is not responsible for the actions of 
all its members. The reproach of a “holier than thou” style of 
manhood is often heard against it. It should be judged by its 
principles and its works. It aims at saving men from ruin and 
preserving their manhood for society and God, and it succeeds 
in doing so; it aims at ennobling men’s labor and making the 
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workingman independent and respectable, and it succeeds. It 
thanks God that through its means many a soul has been lifted 
from sin to virtue, many a horror removed from Christian homes. 
It is conscious of the gratitude of thousands who have known 
happiness since its banner was placed over them. Ina word, it 
may be said that our Union has for its object to assist the grace 
of God in building up a better humanity, ennobling labor, the 
salvation of home, and the fulfilment of man’s destiny. 

Our Union appeals to the best men in every community, par- 
ticularly to those who have never experienced the slavery of 
drink. If none but drunkards become total abstainers how can 
we expect that they will successfully cope with the evil that sur- 
rounds them? As it is the strong, able-bodied men that are 
needed for a country’s defence, and not men just recovering from 
disease, so it is the men who have controlled and can control 
their appetites who must fight the battle for the weak and save 
humanity. It is the leaders in society who should stand forth 
and command. Men capable of sacrifice are needed to stand as 
Spartans in the passes and defend the people; men ready to 
deny themselves some of the pleasures of sense in order to help 
in the salvation of others. 

The battle is really between the saloon and the home. The 
saloon has fastened itself upon society as an ulcer living upon the 
life-blood of the people. The saloon, building itself upon the 
ruins of broken lives and shattered homes, spreads desolation 
everywhere, respecting no class or sex. The Union recalls the 
countless boys ruined, the fathers changed into destroyers of 
their little ones, the industry paralyzed, the prisons filled, and it 
asks each saloon how much of this is its work. It calls on the 
law to place about the saloon such reasonable restrictions as will 
remove as far as possible the evils that spring up from it, It de- 
mands the enforcement of those laws for the protection of home. 
The arrogance of the saloon and the power it wields in political 
affairs, all for its own interests and against those of society, have 
awakened a stronger interest in the cause of total abstinence or- 
ganized on Catholic principles. Tuomas J Conaty, — 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF MOUNT ST. MARY’S. 


EARLY in 1734 there came to the spot now occupied by the 
town of Emmittsburg, Frederick County, Maryland, a family of 
Catholics, originally settlers in St. Mary’s County. William El- 
der was the first white man to establish himself in this district at 
the foot of the Blue Ridge Mountains, and he it was who gave the 
lower portion of grim old Carrick’s Knob the name of “ St. Mary’s 
Mount.” He called his farm “ Pleasant Level,” a name it still 
retains. Attached to the house he built a large room to be used 
asachapel. Here for many years the scattered Catholic fami- 
lies gathered whenever it was known that a priest had come 
from St. Mary’s County, from Conewago, or Frederick, or Path 
Valley in Pennsylvania. 

Meantime the first French Revolution had swept like a si- 
moom from rock-bound Brittany to fair Provence, carrying in its 
wake a horror at which the world still shudders. Of course the 
church bore her own share of sufferings in the persecution and 
destruction of all that was beautiful and good in the doomed 
country. Among those of her consecrated sons who were oblig- 
ed to fly, after exhausting every effort to brave the Terror or to 
stem its force, was a young abbé, John Dubois, he who was after- 
wards the third to wear the mitre of New York. His first mis- 
sion in America was that of lower Virginia, where he devoted 
himself to the study of the English language and the duties of 
his priestly office. In 1794, three years after his landing in Nor- 
folk, Bishop Carroll transferred the young abbé to Frederick, a 
small town or station in Northwestern Maryland, and gave him 
jurisdiction over what now are Frederick, Montgomery, Wash- 
ington, Allegheny, and Garrett counties, besides the north- 
eastern portion of Virginia. Once a month he visited the Em- 
mittsburg district and said Mass at the Elder chapel. Finding 
many children among the congregation which met him there, 
he recognized the necessity for supplementing whatever good 
instruction their parents were able to give them by the more 
authoritative teachings of the priest. He formed quite a large 
catechism class, and finally established a school on the farm ol 
Mr. Joseph Elder, paying for the services of a teacher and visit- 
ing it as frequently as his other duties allowed. 

Gradually, as the church grew, the boundaries of Abbé Du- 
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bois’ mission narrowed. Other priests were assigned to his re- 
lief, and he was able to concentrate most of his attention upon 
the Mountain congregation. He continued to visit both Em- 
mittsburg and Elder Station quite frequently, and finally, in 1805, 
the two congregations united in clearing a space upon a shoul- 
der-like projection of the mountain and building a log-house of 
two rooms for their pastor; here he spent the winter. This 
cabin stood for many years, and was known as Mr. Duhamel’s 
house in later times, that gentleman coming subsequently to the 
assistance of the Abbé Dubois. One balmy day in the early 
spring of the next year Abbé Dubois, having as a guest the 
Rev. Benedict Joseph Flaget, afterwards first bishop of Bards- 
town, Kentucky, took a walk up the mountain-side with Mrs. 
Ignatius Elder and his reverend visitor. Pausing at the spot 
now occupied by the Mountain church, Mrs. Elder pointed over 
the wide stretch of valley spread out before them and ex- 
claimed : 

“What a glorious place for a church, Father Dubois, on 
which the blessed cross can be seen for so many miles!” 

Perhaps Abbé Dubois had entertained the same idea during 
the long winter, when doubtless his active mind was revolving 
the plans for church and college which he carried out with so 
much energy and self-devotion. Be that as it may, this walk 
decided him, and a few weeks later he assembled his friends on 
this spot and informed them that he had chosen it as the site for 
his church. Meeting all outspoken or whispered opposition 
with the dignity of determination or the sweetness of persuasion, 
as he felt would best avail, the abbé went about among these 
simple farmers and workmen, winning all to his opinion. Final- 
ly, borrowing an axe from one of them, he cut down the first 
tree with his own hand. Later he presided at the barbecue 
which closed the day in merry-making. This is the church 
which greets the eye of the modern visitor ; it stands only a few 
yards higher up the mountain than the plateau upon which 
Abbé Dubois’ log residence had been built. It was enlarged in 
1829. Here each generation of “ Mountaineers” has worship- 
ped; and though they were of alien races, various in character- 
istics and temperaments, differing sometimes even in religious 
belief, in love for Mountain college and Mountain church they 
knew no dissent. 

The school at Joseph Elder’s boasted in 1808 seven pupils, 
but, our abbé argued, larger accommodations will attract larger 
numbers. On the 6th day of October in that year the walls of a 
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log-house were erected on the rise of Carrick’s Knob, beside a 
copious spring, the delicious waters of which yet find their 
devious way about the college precincts. This new building 
was similar to that in which Abbé Dubois still abode, with the 
addition of a basement below and two rooms above the two 
apartments on the ground-floor. Willing hands, including those 
of the seven pioneers of Mount St. Mary’s College, whose names, 
unfortunately, seem to be forgotten by an ungrateful posterity, 
did the work speedily, and soon classes were held on the ground. 
floor rooms; those below were used as kitchen and refectory, 
and those above as dormitories. The green briers were rooted 
out from about the spring, and a play-ground formed by clear- 
ing off the surrounding trees. This log-building is now the 
“white house”; it stands in the angle formed by the college 
proper and the Junior department, but only the original walls 
remain, the interior having been entirely remodelled. Across 
the ravine now bridged by “ Plunket’s Folly,” and the lower 
part grassed over and included in the college bounds, where to- 
day the music-hall stands, was another log-house, occupied at 
this time by Mrs. Peggy McEntee, whose doughnuts and other 
dainties were long famous among the youngsters, whose men- 
tal and physical labors insured them good appetites. 

As Abbé Dubois had anticipated, his school increased so 
rapidly that it was necessary to erect other accommodations, 
and a row of log-houses was begun opposite and a little to the 
north of the original building, occupying the spot upon which 
now stands the Junior department. It required several years to 
complete these. The ground upon which these improvements 
‘were made belonged to Mr. Arnold Elder, who parted with the 
mountain lots for a good round sum. Later on the whole farm, 
which was the inheritance of Mrs. Brooks, Mr. Elder’s daughter, 
was purchased for the Mountain school by the Sulpicians in 
Baltimore. 

In 1806 these Sulpicians, exiles also, had established a petit 
s¢minatre at Pigeon Hill, in Pennsylvania, but for some reason it 
did not succeed. The Abbé Dubois having, in 1809, united with 
their congregation, the students at this place were transferred to 
his young institution, which he had dedicated to the “ Mother of 
fair love, of knowledge, and of holy hope.” 

The names of the eight students transferred from Pigeon Hill 
to Mount St. Mary’s were: Colomkill O’Conway, John O’Connor, 
Taliaferro O’Connor, James Shorb, James Clements, John Fitz- 
gerald, John Lilly, Jonathan Walker. With this augmented 
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force the improvements around the school went gaily on. The 
swamp below the houses was drained, and to the south a garden 
was prepared and an orchard planted. A great deal of money 
and labor was expended in levelling the grounds near the build- 
ings into terraces, and clearing the rocks and stones out of them. 
In fact, at times the place resembled a manual-labor school, when 
the older pupils transformed themselves into farm-hands and 
gathered the harvests, or, with their beloved principal at their 
head, worked at beautifying the grounds nearer home. 

The terms of purchase of the farm were an annuity to Mrs. 
Chloe Brooks of some three or four hundred dollars, and a resi- 
dence in the college, the original farm-house, which stood half- 
way down the long lane afterwards opened, leading from the 
school to the Frederick road. In later years it was this house 
which Major André, the professor of music at the college, occu- 
pied, having named it “ The Solitude.” Afterwards the old 
lady removed to “ The Hermitage,” a small cottage on the upper 
terrace, back of the stone building, and still standing. She lived 
to a good old age, and used often to tell Mr. Dubois that it was 
his own fault that she was so long a burden to him, for he 
treated her so well she had no excuse for dying ! 

It was after Easter, April 26 and 28, that the transfer of the 
pupils from Pigeon Hill was made. Meantime a recent convert, 
Mrs. Eliza Ann Seton, having decided to devote her remaining 
years to the service of God in acts of charity to his poor, and 
having been led through devious ways to settle her young com- 
munity in the vicinity of Emmittsburg, left Baltimore with her 
three or four companions for that place on St. Aloysius’ day, 
June 21. The house upon their own farm not being habitable, 
Mr. Dubois offered them the hospitality of the log-house half- 
way up to the church, which he had vacated a short time before 
for the buildings that constituted his seminary. Here the ladies 
were made as comfortable as possible, and they remained as the 
guests of the reverend gentleman until the 30th of July, when 
they removed to their own quarters, beginning the now well- 
known St. Joseph’s Academy in a house but little better than 
that which they had left. 

But Mr. Dubois’ fatherly care followed them there; he was 
their spiritual director and their very prudent adviser in their 
many perplexities, for Archbishop Carroll entrusted him with all 
their spiritual concerns and interests. He formed their rules to 
a great extent, and he instructed them in the spirit and institute 
of St. Vincent de Paul—a task he was eminently fitted for, having 
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been for some time after his ordination one of the chaplains of 
the Sisters of Charity at the institution for insane patients and 
destitute orphans in Paris, the Hospice des Petites Maisons. He 
celebrated Mass for them every day in their humble chapel, and 
in addition to all these duties he attended to the details of his 
buildings, superintended his farm and the general out-of-door 
interests of his own institution. He was also parish priest of 
Emmittsburg and of the Mountain, unfailing in his duties to 
these two scattered congregations, while on occasion he occupied 
the teacher’s chair and assisted the class through some task of 
Greek, Latin, or French. 

Abbé Dubois was peculiarly happy in his instructions to chil- 
dren and servants; he seemed to understand how to convey reli- 
gious ideas to their minds, to enable them to comprehend the 
significance of the mysteries of religion, to appreciate its super- 
natural character. He prepared them himself for their first com- 
munion, and his tender and winning addresses to them drew tears 
from the eyes of many, young and old. As superior of the insti- 
tutions of the sisterhood and the Mountain he won the confidence 
and regard of all under his care. Trying and disheartening as 
were many of the circumstances with which he had to contend, 
he found many compensations in the happy results of his min- 
istrations. He was greatly relieved also in his arduous duties 
by the young men who were aspirants to the sanctuary. But the 
long-continued friendship and co-operation of him who is so 
justly styled the “Angel Guardian of the Mount,” whose coming 
I will presently relate, were his chiefest consolation and support. 

In 1810 the Rev. Charles Duhamel assumed the charge of the 
Emmittsburg parish, thus lightening somewhat the labors of 
Abbé Dubois, who, before securing this co-operation, had been 
obliged to attend in person the Emmittsburg congregation and 
that of Mt. St. Mary’s on alternate Sundays. On those which 
he gave to the former place his little troop of boys were guided 
by their prefects and teachers to the village church, a distance of 
two miles, and took their places on the benches immediately in 
front of its narrow sanctuary. The Sisters of Charity attended 
Mass and constituted the choir on Sundays and festivals at one 
or the other of the two churches. At the Mountain church one 
of their number presided at the piano which for many years was 
the substitute for an organ. 

From the beginning Abbé Dubois was obliged to employ one 
or more salaried teachers, and the first of these were Messrs. 
Smith and Monohan. But his own pupils were soon qualified to 
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assist him, and among these I may mention Nicholas Kerney, 
Roger Smith, Alexius Elder, John Hickey, George Elder, and 
William Byrne, all of whom, after receiving holy orders, were 
scattered to other fields of labor. Later, in the year 1810, the 
Rev. Simon Gabriel Bruté arrived, and henceforth the names of 
Dubois and Bruté were united in the love and veneration of the 
“ Mountaineers ” and of the people of the surrounding country. 

The Rev. Mr. Bruté was fifteen years the junior of the Abbé 
Dubois. He had received his degree of doctor of medicine be- 
fore entering the Sulpician Seminary at Paris to study for the 
priesthood. After his ordination he decided upon devoting him- 
self to the American missions, and accompanied Bishop Flaget 
to this country, reaching it in August, 1810. Notwithstanding 
earnest efforts to learn the English language, he never could mas- 
ter it, and to the end his attempts resulted in a curious mixture 
of literally translated French idioms or phrases in the original, 
when, it would seem, he gave up in despair the effort to clothe 
his thoughts in new habiliments and fell back upon the old ones. 
The following extract is from a letter to Bishop Flaget, and was, 
probably, his first essay at writing the new tongue: 


“ Day of St. Francis of Chantal, Baltimore, being there these two days—Je 
suis exilé sur l’Eastern Shore of Maryland, where I serve with Mr. Monally at St. 
Joseph’s, Talbot Co. I went there the first days of vacation. I am trying to 
learn practically my English. I have said Mass and preached, bad preaching as 
it may be, in six different places. This must force this dreadful English into my 
backward head, or I must renounce for ever to know it. I have seen Mr. Maré- 
chal only a moment; he is gone with the archbishop to Carroll Manor. He will 
come back on Monday, but on Monday I will be making English and blunders on 
my Eastern Shore.” 


While on this Eastern Shore it was that he received the let- 
ter directing him to go to the assistance of the Abbé Dubois at 
“The Mountain.” He became in 1834 the first bishop of Vin- 
cennes, Indiana. 


“If Mt. St. Mary’s,” writes Bishop Bayley in his life of Bishop Bruté, “in 
addition to all the other benefits it has bestowed upon Catholicity in this country, 
has been in a remarkable degree the nursery of an intelligent, active, zealous 
priesthood, exactly such as were needed to supply the peculiar wants of the 
church here, every one at all acquainted with the history of that institution will 
allow that the true ecclesiastical spirit was stamped upon it by Bishop Bruté. 
His humility, piety, and learning made him a model of the Christian priest, and 
the impression of his virtues made upon both ecclesiastical and lay students sur- 
passed all oral instruction. . . . The name of Bishop Bruté has been, and ever 
will be, associated with that of Bishop Dubois as common benefactors to the in- 
fant church of this country.” 
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Theology was not taught at first in Abbé Dubois’ school ; it 
was simply a petit séminatre, where candidates for the priesthood 
were carried through their humanities and then transferred to 
the Sulpician establishment in Baltimore, St. Mary’s. After the 
Abbé Bruté's coming this arrangement was altered, and those of 
the pupils who felt a drawing to the priesthood were instructed 
by him. 

Dr. Chatard, of Baltimore, the father of the present Bishop of 
Vincennes, is one of the oldest surviving students of the institu- 
tion, and it is thus he speaks of days but little removed from 
those to which I refer: 


“When I became a student [in August, 1812] the college and grounds were in 
a very primitive condition. The buildings consisted of two parallel log-houses a 
short distance apart. The one, a part of which still remains, contained the rooms 
of the president, vice-president, teachers, and seminarists, also the study and class- 
rooms and the dormitory. The refectory, store-rooms, and cellar were in the 
basement. The other building, in the rear of the former, contained the kitchen, 
clothes-room, infirmary, <tc.; the whole being under the superintendence of the 
Sisters of Charity of St. Joseph’s, then recently established by Mother Seton. An 
old building which stood at the end of the terrace and entrance to the garden 
[‘ The Hermitage,’ mentioned above] was also occupied by some of the teachers. 
The stumps of the original forest trees were still standing in the yard, and some 
quite close to the college buildings. The wood-pile was within a few feet of the 
door of the refectory, and the boys took part in chopping the wood and carrying it 
into the study-room. We were permitted to own chickens, and had our coops 
in the lower part of the yard, where also was our depository of apples, which con- 
sisted of a barrel sunk in the ground and secured by a cover and padlock. We 
also were allowed small patches of ground near the old barn, which was then near 
the college, which we cultivated for our own benefit. The present splendid gar- 
den was laid out and cultivated by a French gentleman, Mr. Marcilly—a refugee, | 
think, from St. Domingo. He and his family resided in a building which was 
located near the line of the old Mountain road, and not far from the Grotto, The 
Rev. Mr. Duhamel, pastor of the church in Emmittsburg, resided in a long, lew 
building to the left of the road from the college to the Mountain church, about 
midway between the college and church. The only stone building on the premises 
was that which is now used as the chapel. It was in those days the laundry, and 
the basement was occupied by the dairy, which was in charge of Sister Ann. 

“On Sundays the sisters and pupils of St. Joseph’s came to the Mountain church 
and occupied seats in the gallery. They formed the choir, and the voices of the 
singers were accompanied by a piano. The performer was a Madame Seguin, the 
teacher of music at the sisterhood. Between Mass and Vespers the sisters and 
girls occupied the stone house and dined there. ... The Rev. Mr. Dubois was 
president, Rev. Mr. Bruté vice-president, and among the professors and teachers 
were Father Hickey and Father Didier. The latter was a great trapper, and cele- 
brated for his success in catching pheasants, partridges, rabbits, and the different 
animals that abounded on the mountain, among others a wildcat. Mr. Alexius 
Elder and his brother George—who was afterwards president of a college at Bards- 
town, Kentucky—Messrs. Burns, Mullen, Wiseman, McGeary, Hayden, and Francis 
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Jamison, were ordained priests at a later period. I do not recollect the number of 
boys at the college at this time, but, from the limited accommodations of the 
buildings, they must have been very few.* 

“A few years after I entered the college a two-story log building was added 
to the western end of the main building, the lower floor being used as the study- 
room and the upper as a dormitory. Among the boys were William and Richard 
Seton, sons of Mother Seton; Charles White, son of Mother Rose, the successor 
of Mother Seton; Charles and William Allan; Guerin, Malval, the two Van 
Schalkwicks, Hatié--these boys were from the islands of Martinique and Guada- 
lupe ; James D. Mitchell, Jerome Bonaparte; Charles Cairoll, the father of the 
recent governor; Charles Harper, Luke and William Tiernan, Thomas and John 
Hillen, Henry Chatard, my oldest brother—all these from Baltimore ; Brent, Ram- 
say, Carroll, the two Beattys, and King, from Washington and Georgetown ; Cole 
and Schaffer and Henry Jamison, from Frederick City ; the two Kauffmans, from 
Philadelphia, the younger of whom died from a wound in the chest. He was 
running with an open knife in his hand, and was tripped by a friend in play ; 
he fell and was fatally wounded. The knife was retained as a memento of the 
event and a caution to heedless boys. Mr. A. Provost, of Baltimore, who still 
survives, was an assistant teacher of French. The late Right Rev. George A. 
Carrell, Bishop of Covington, Kentucky, was also a student; also Grandchamp, 
Grimes, Floyd, Sims, and Lilly. 

“We did not enjoy many luxuries or comforts; only bread and coffee for 
breakfast, without butter—I think we had some at supper. Winter and summer 
we washed in the open air, exposed to sun and rain. The water from the spring 
was conveyed in wooden pipes to a long trough, into which were inserted a num- 
ber of spigots, from which we drew the water required for our ablutions—no plea- 
sant task on a cold winter morning.” 


It is but fair, as a companion-picture, to tell of the mental 
exercises which also occupied the pupils. At first none but Ca- 
tholics were received; a few Protestants, however, were soon 
added to their number at the earnest request of their parents, 
and with the full understanding that they were to be trained as 
Catholic children and to comply with all the obligations of that 
religion. Other Protestants were subsequently admitted, with 
no other condition than that of conformity to the rules and daily 
exercises of the school. The course of studies comprised read- 
ing, English grammar, mental and written arithmetic, French, 
Latin, Greek, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, rhetoric, logic, 
ethics, and metaphysics. 

It was not, however, until the log-houses had given place to 
the stately stone building, and during the presidency of Rev. 
John B. Purcell, afterwards second bishop and first archbishop 
of Cincinnati, that the right to a grander name than high-school 
was legally accorded to the noble institution and her children 
could call themselves “collegians.” Mary M. MELINE. 


*They were nearly two hundred. 
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A CHAT ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


Two kind correspondents have favored the author of the 
“Chat about New Books” with a warning and a suggestion. 
One warns him that it is dangerous to mention bad books. The 
other, a reverend gentleman, asks him to be careful to write 
about books that have an “immoral tendency under a specious 
appearance. Your notices of Dr. Cupid and a translation from 
Flaubert have helped me to advise some of my penitents who 
asked me whether those fashionable novels should be read.” 

The present writer is not addressing very young people. 
He believes that the time has arrived when Catholic American 
literature should begin to look beyond a narrow space walled 
by premium-books filled with goody-goody stories which no 
clever young person dreams of reading, and he desires to do 
something toward supplying a standard of judgment, moral and 
literary, which may be of use to those who run and read, and 
consequently suffer from that mental dyspepsia following the 
attempted assimilation of unwholesome and undigested food. 

Two books against which nothing can be said from a moral, 
but nearly everything from a literary point of view, have been 
sent to us—Lights and Shadvws of a Life, by Mrs. M. V. Dahl- 
gren (Boston: Ticknor & Co.), and Zhe Guardian's Mystery, by 
Christine Faber (New York: P. J. Kenedy). 

Mrs. Dahlgren has written much, and always with a good 
intention. In this instance she attacks a big subject with a 
“wealth” of adjectives and in an exceedingly girlish and senti- 
mental manner. She shows how strong the race prejudice in 
America is, and expresses, in her preface, her own dislike to 
miscegenation. All her characters are either very refined or 
very lurid. The conversation is proper to the last degree, and 
the talk of the heroine, Cyrilla, is in the most stilted style. 
‘‘Qne may read of such children,” as Mrs. Dahlgren’s author- 
ess remarks, “but they are rarely met with.” The heroine’s ex- 
periences at a French boarding-school in Philadelphia are the 
most amusing things in the book. Cyrilla finds out that Maurice 
de Villeré, a young Frenchman, has negro blood in his veins. He 
is noble, handsome, and she loves him devotedly ; but acertain Mr. 
Dollson reveals the story that causes Cyrilla to write this note: 


“ MAURICE: In this world there exists an impassable gulf between us. 
I am a proud Southern girl; you are the son of a slave, with the pariah 
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blood in your veins. Even one drop of that blood must separate us for 
all time ; but, Maurice, when death has washed out the stain, ask for me 
in eternity, and there I shall be yours—there, where is neither marriage 
nor giving in marriage, neither kindred nor race, but one universal bro- 
therhood of man. Until then, farewell!” 


Cyrilla, with some complacency, soliloquizes in this crisis: 


“ But was I the only victim? No; there was Maurice. Yet I had pro- 
mised myself never to think of him—never until after death. Yet was he 
in fact less noble, less worthy, than when I gave him my whole heart? 
Not at all. He probably would be stronger, purer, better, for the ordeal 
through which he must pass; for I knew that he had a world of resources 
within himself, that he would never succumb, but would battle against 
fate to the end. Then again I remembered that the prejudice that made 
of my life a dreary waste did not exist in Europe. In Paris, in that won- 
derful city where civilization finds its climax, that admixture of blood 
which for ever separated us here would not count against him. And 
France was his home ; there he had every prospect of making a splendid 
career. He could grasp enough to satisfy ambition, if only he could be 
content to live without me; and would he be so foolish as to feel himself a 
pariah, an outcast, because we rejected him? Why should he? Why not 
rather discard us, assume a higher standard than the level to which we 
had bound ourselves, and look down upon us? What was this conflict of 
races? We succumbed to its inexorable decrees in this country. Where- 
fore? My inner soul answered back that it was the inheritance of slavery. 
And supposing—if one could suppose such an incredible fact—that by 
some great convulsion, rending our civil contract, slavery should be 
swept away, would this prejudice be wiped out with its destruction, or 
should we alone, in this blessed country, set apart this variety of the hu- 
man species as an anthropoid race ? 

“There was the Catholic Church. I had heard Maurice say it made no 
distinction of race. A literal, universal brotherhood was its creed, and the 
blackest negro might claim its veneration for sanctity, be classed high 
amid its revered bishops and priests, or take his place among its commu- 
nicants, without one line of distinction being drawn. Yet this church re- 
garded the soul alone, and its attitude did not meet the question of the 
social discrimination against the blood. Was it not a solemn fact that the 
white races were the conquering races in the world’s progress, and that 
America was the favored spot of all the earth for the highest development of 
the best theories? And if so, was it not a fortunate circumstance that this 
invincible sentiment existed among us, in order to preserve in this chosen 
country, intact, the dominant race? Did Providence indeed watch over our 
autonomy by infixing in our breast this repugnance? So hostile were we on 
this point, so firmly implanted was the sentiment of contrariety, that rather 
than admit miscegenation we would embark in a war of extermination. 

“What a splendid destiny for my country, with only one race, without 
admixture or amalgamation, where none but the best types should carry 
out the most advanced ideas! And if, as in every great cause, a victim 
were needed to make manifest the sacredness of the cause itself, why 
should I count myself as aught?” 
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The victim, thus decked out in blue ribbons and curl-papers 
for the sacrifice, discovers that she is not wanted. Mr. Dollson’s 
story turns out to be false. He is comfortably mangled by his 
own bloodhounds, and the story ends very cheerfully. 

The Guardian’s Mystery has a pious motive. It tells howa 
lovely young girl rejected a devoted lover “for conscience’s 
sake.” After a blood-curdling series of events the lover be- 
comes a Catholic, everybody turns out to be everybody else, 
and the author writes on the four hundred and thirty-fourth 
page, “Deo gratias/"" This pious ejaculation will be uttered by 
more than one reader. The volume is embellished with an en- 
graving of a religious procession passing under an arch. It has 
nothing to do with the book, and seems to have been thrown in 
as a matter of courtesy to the reader. It is a genuine antique. 

G. Montauban’s The Cruise of the Woman-Hater (Boston: 
Ticknor & Co.) tells of a tiresome voyage during which a poor 
and amiable widow converted a cynical hater of the female sex 
to that pity which is akin to love, and finally married him. 

Wilkie Collins’ Little Novels (London: Chatto & Windus) is a 
collection of ingenious stories, told with some of the marvellous 
skill that made the author of Ze Woman in White famous. Yil- 
lany is frustrated by devious ways, and a mind must be much 
preoccupied indeed that cannot for a time lose itself in Mr. Col- 
lins’ ingenious combinations. Mr. Collins does not favor us with 
any wicked monk, and there is little of that coarseness which in- 
trudes into several of his earlier stories. 

Miss Bayle’s Romance (New York: Henry Holt & Co.) is one 
of those light bits of fiction thrown abroad for summer reading. 
We have the pert, ill-bred, “international” American girl, of 
worse than the Daisy Miller type, a number of celebrities more 
or less caricatured, and a great deal of talk. Is it possible that it 
popularizes a book on this side of the Atlantic to make the hero- 
ine typically American by being irredeemably unlady-like ? 

The latest of John Strange Winter’s stories is Regimental 
Legends (New York: Harper & Brothers). John Strange Win- 
ter (who is said to be a woman and the wife of an officer) is the 
author of Bootle’s Baby and Mignon'’s Secret. This tale is written 
on the same lines as its predecessors. They are put forth as pic- 
tures of English military life. They give the impression that 
British officers are either snobs or fools, with what the author 
considers as a redeeming trait—a dash of maudlin sentimentality. 
Translated into other languages, these stories will suggest to 
belligerent foreigners that an army commanded by silly Lord 
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Popinjays and waltzing and tennis-playing majors can easily be 
wiped out. John Strange Winter has all the inanity without any 
of the wit of another popular writer who calls herself “ The 
Duchess.” 

We must protest against the further introduction of Russian 
novels. Crime and its Punishment, by Theodor Dostoyevsky 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell), is one of the gloomiest of the 
gloomy works of a writer persistently puffed by certain critics. 
It is easy to understand that the Russians, oppressed and over- 
ridden by administrative power, liable at an hour’s notice to be 
forced to Siberia, and in the grip of a government which, among 
a semi-barbarous people, has itself a difficult part to play, can be 
tempted to despair. This is the more easy to understand be- 
cause the degradation of the Russian Church has left little that 
is elevating in the remnants of truth they have. One would 
think that some of these “great” Russian novelists—Tolstoi, 
Turgueneff, Dostoyevsky—would endeavor to raise the hearts of 
their people to better things, or, at least, to brighten their lives 
with those flashes of wit and humor which, in the darkest days 
of Ireland and Irish literature, have never been wanting to a 
people as horribly oppressed as the Russians have ever been. 
But they do not. They paint life in its darkest and most revolt- 
ing colors. This “masterpiece” of Dostoyevsky’s is a book no 
careful mother could give to her daughters, no prudent father 
advise his son to read. There is no attractive description of 
vice in it; on the contrary, vice and virtue alike are presented 
with horrible grimness. The “saint” of the book is a girl 
called Sonia, whose father is a drunkard of the most besotted 
variety. Sonia adopts a vicious life to help her neglected bro- 
thers and sisters, who are pathetically represented by Dosto- 
yevsky as living on the wages of her sin. Nevertheless, we are 
assured over and over again of Sonia’s great purity of soul, and 
her piety under the circumstances is something to wonder at. 
The English edition of this book has been alluded to before. It 
is regrettable that there should be an American edition. What 
is the use of a literature, however realistic it pretends to be, 
which strikes no chord of hope, which paints humanity with its 
eyes to earth and without one ray of that divine light that makes 
the highest works of art joys for ever? 

The hero of Crime and its Punishment is a student, Raskolni- 
koff, who has murdered an old woman for her money. He is 
pursued by remorse, and gradually this remorse undermines 
what sanity of body and mind he possesses. After a period of 
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inward turmoil and outward fever he is sent to Siberia. Sonia 
follows him. Sonia, who in other days has talked to him of the 
raising of Lazarus, sees him returning to an affection for the 
New Testament. The book ends with the promise of another, 
in which the married life of this wretched creature and Sonia 
will be described. 

“*Why,’” asks the murderer, Raskolnikoff, in one of his soliloquies, 
“*did that silly fellow Razoumikhin attack Socialists just now? They are 
hard-working business-men. They work for “ the common weal.” I wish to 
live myself, otherwise it would be better not to exist atall. I have no desire 
to neglect a starving mother and clutch the money I have by me, on the 
pretext that on some day or other everybody will be happy. As some of 
them say, I contribute my stone towards the building up of universal hap- 
piness, and that must be enough to set my mind at ease. Hah! hah! 
Why, then, have you forgotten me? As I have but a certain time to live, 
I intend to have my share of happiness forthwith. After all, Iam only so 
much atheistical vermin—nothing more. Yes, I'am, de facto, so much ver- 
min—first, from the fact that I am now considering whether I am so; 
secondly, because during a whole month I have been pestering Divine 
Providence, taking it to witness that I was contemplating this attempt, 
not with a view to material gains, but with ulterior purposes—hah! hah! 
Thirdly, because, in the act of doing, I was anxious to proceed with as 
much justice as possible. Amongst various kinds of vermin I selected the 
most noisome, and in destroying it I determined only to take just enough 
to give me a suitable start in life, neither more nor less.’” 


After a few chapters of similar cogitations, and the constant 
iteration of the misery of everybody mentioned in the book, one 
feels as glad to get away from it as if one were creeping out of 
a noisome tunnel. Dostoyevsky’s Russians are only gay when 
they are drunk, and then their drunkenness verges on madness 
and brutality. “ Time-serving courtiers and apostate teachers,” 
to repeat a phrase of Cardinal Manning’s, have indeed left a 
heritage of woe on the lands they tore from the church. There 
seems to be no consolation for the Russian in his schism. If he 
casts aside the forms and ceremonies of his enslaved religion he 
becomes materialistic and superstitiously atheistical ; if he ac- 
cepts the New Testament he adapts the apparent and humanly- 
interpreted teaching of our Lord to his communistic theories. 
Count Tolstoi, for instance, pretends to imitate the earthly life 
of our Lord, literally accepting his precepts, but at the same 
time stopping with earth. The Resurrection has no meaning 
for him, and he does not believe in the immortality of the soul. 

Mr. George Meredith is not a realist. He does not take 
crude material simply because it is at hand, and make use of it 
on the theory that one thing is as good as another to write 
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about. He may be said to belong to the psychological school of 
fiction. He has the keenness of Mr. James or Mr. Howells, but 
he does not waste his powers of analysis on petty emotions. 
His English is Saxon and solid, with waving lights of Celtic wit 
playing over it. Mr. Meredith’s novels are caviare to the gene- 
ral, because his strength lies in his style rather than in his 
fable. He has the directness of Charles Reade—to whom he is 
not without some superficial resemblance—with a delicacy of 
perception which Charles Reade did not possess. The people 
he describes are of the class in which Mr. Anthony Trollope de- 
lighted, but they have thoughts and aspirations beyond any Mr. 
Trollope ever credited them with. Beauchamp’s Career (Boston: 
Roberts Bros.) is the story of a young Radical of aristocratic 
family, who goes through the ordinary routine of a young Eng- 
lish aristocrat. It must be admitted that, as clever and keen as 
Mr. Meredith is, his people interest us less than his manner of 
telling about them. He is a scholar, and possessed of a style 
which flashes with as many jewel-like points as an essay of Mon- 
taigne’s. Nevertheless, Beauchamp seems to be a great deal of 
a fool, as is usual with the heroes of novels. He falls in love 
with a French girl, Renée, whose elegant and refined Legitimist 
friends are described with true understanding. He almost mar- 
ries her; then he meets an English maiden; he almost marries 
her. Finally he marries the third English girl, protesting 
against having any religious ceremony. After this he is 
drowned in saving a boy’s life. There is a fine touch when 
his uncle, Lord Romney, searches for the body: 

“A torch lit up Lord Romney’s face as he stepped ashore. ‘The flood 
has played us a trick,’ he said. ‘We want more drags, or with the next ebb 
the body may be lost for days in this infernal water.’ The mother of the 
rescued boy sobbed : ‘O my lord! my lord!’ and dropped on her knees. 

“*What’s this ?’ the earl said, drawing his hand away from the woman's 
clutch at it. ‘She’s the mother, my lord,’ several explained. 

“* Mother of what ?’ - 

“*My boy!’ the woman cried,and dragged the urchin to Lord Romney’s 
feet, cleaning her boy’s face with her apron. 

“ All the lights in the ring were turned on the head of the boy. Dr, 
Shrapnel’s eyes and Lord Romney’s fell on the abashed little creature. 
The boy struck out both arms to get his fists against his eyelids. 

“*This is what we have in exchange for Beauchamp!’ 

“It was not uttered, but it was visible in the blank stare at one another 
of the two men who loved Beauchamp, after they had examined the insig- 
nificant bit of mud-bank life remaining in this world in place of him.” 


Meredith’s novels have increased in popularity of late, and to 
admire or not to admire Meredith is as great a test of cultivation 
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in some circles as admiration of Browning is in others. There 
are situations in his books to be praised rather from the point of 
view of dramatic art than from the important one of strict mo 
rality. Renée’s flight from her husband, and her taking refuge 
with Beauchamp because her husband, the old marquis, had in- 
sulted her by “loving her,” is neither moral nor reasonable, 
though Mr. Meredith seems to think that she deserves the sym- 
pathy of the reader. The proprieties are saved by the earl’s 
housekeeper’s assuming to be his wife, and taking the afflicted 
marquise under her wing until her husband claims her. 

The Strange Adventures of Dr. Quies, translated from the 
French by John Lillie and Mrs. Cashel Hoey (New York: Har- 
per & Bros.), is one of those impossible but entirely delightful 
stories which one often finds in French, with very quaint pictures. 
Dr. Quies is a “ scientist,” one of the laziest and fattest of men, 
hating travel, yet obliged by the malice of another “ scientist” to 
“move on” like the unhappy Jo in Bleak House. It is pleasant 
and amusing, conceived and carried out in the spirit of the arch- 
est humor. 

Mr. Arlo Bates is a Bostonian, best known by his novel, 4 
Wheel of Fire, which was a sombre story, but a strong one, of a 
girl who expected to suffer the fate of her family and to go mad. 
In spite of her better judgment she consents to marry ; but on the 
very day of her wedding, while waiting for the groom, she no- 
tices the singular twitching of the fingers which in her family is 
a premonition of insanity. She goes mad. The theory of the 
novel was not new, but Mr. Bates’ treatment of it made it all 
his own. Sonnets in Shadow, his book of poems, is, like A Wheel 
of Fire, a pessimistic book—not pessimistic in the crude and vul.- 
gar sense of Schopenhauer’s philosophy, but rather in that of 
Tolstotl’s. Mr. Arlo Bates is a poet capable of sustained effort 
and of variety and interest while treating in a minor key a theme 
which Tennyson seemed to have made impossible for other poets. 
Mr. Bates’ sonnets are written on the death of one he loved. 
The sonnet is an alien in the English language. Exiled from its 
native Italian, it seldom adapts itself to the new soil. Words- 
worth, Keats, Milton each wrote one or two good sonnets—only 
one or two. And Shakspere himself did not attempt to trammel 
his English with the strictest Italian rules. It is a very great 
thing to be able to say of Mr. Bates that his sonnets are not only 
logical but musical, and that in no one of them does he seem to 
feel the weight of the rigid discipline which the sonnet entails. 
It is a delight to feel so safe in his hands; the delicate break in 
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the music of the octave as it flows into the logical conclusion of 
the sextette is never missing. The theme of his book is death 
and loss. He has hope of the future, but it. is rather a question 
than an answer. Those who have suffered that wound, worse 
than death, the death of one they loved, will recognize the ap- 
palling truth of these lines: 
“ But who of all the dead is dead to us 
Until fate smites our own? Or maid or bride, 
Dotard or mariner, though dolorous 
His dying be, ’tis as a dream beside 
The fiery reality when thus 
Death’s very self enters where we abide.” 

Mr. Bates offers no consolation for grief, except that of re- 
membrance. Life and fate are oracles who have afflicted him, 
but given no positive answers to his questions: _ 

“ Life chooses pain, the sole inheritance 

To all her children doled. What mother so 
A birthright that was evil could bestow? 

Dull savage women bear the worst mischance 

To shield their babes ; and brutes will fight the hand 
That threats their cubs, be they however low. 
Against the mother-love all creatures show, 

To count man borne of hate were dissonance. 

Ah! mother mystical, may it then be 
That pain, which seems so terrible a gift, 

Is the best blessing we could take from thee? 

A little might the thought the darkness lift ; 
It were a light by which the way to see, 

As when the moon breaks through the storm-clouds’ rift.” 

It is hard for a Catholic, for whom his mystical mother, the 
church, has solved the main problems that torment human souls, 
to sympathize with the spirit of this fine sonnet. But the over- 
flowing of a poet’s heart in vain demands for light may teach us. 
the charity of Christianity, if not that charity that might come 
from understanding his feeling. 

Miss Katharine Tynan isa fortunate woman. Though young, 
she has attained to a high place in the choir of modern poets. 
She is fortunate, too, in not being content with the honors that 
came to her after the publication of Louise de la Valliere and 
Other Poems. She has profited by the opinions of the critics. 
And in her latest volume, Shamrocks, she has made stepping- 
stones of her faults to the attainment of higher things. We 
were not slow to condemn a tendency to sensuous—not sensual 
—descriptions in the other book. ‘King Cophetua,” for in- 
stance, seemed to us a little over-roseate. In Shamrocks Miss Ty- 
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nan’s reticence, hard for a true artist or poet to maintain, with 
all the urgency of sensuous tones and color surging upon his 
heart, is remarkable. The Mercury of Praxiteles does not ob- 
trude his influence; the expression is as pure as that of the 
angels of Fra Angelico; and, though spring is verdant and the 
sunsets glow, the memory of the Resurrection is over all. 

Miss Tynan has done what we have all been talking about 
since Dr. Joyce led the way. She has interpreted legends of 
the Celts for us beautifully and satisfactorily. And we can now 
add to Joyce’s Deirdré and Blanid Miss Tynan’s Pursuit of 
Diarmud and Grainne, The Story of Aibhric, and The Fate of King 
Feargus. 

These legends are presented with a comprehension of their 
poetic possibilities and significance which forces enthusiasm. 
The Story of Aibhric is part of The Children of Lir, which Aubrey 
de Vere has already done, with more correctness, perhaps, but 
without Miss Tynan’s warmth and apparent ecstasy in the work. 
One thinks of the Irish thrush pouring out his melody, happy 
in doing it, unconscious of listeners, in reading Shamrocks—par- 
ticularly the Celtic legends. There is a little touch of the over- 
sentimental in “ Marah.” The pathos of a baby’s father having 
been drowned before it was born does not make the story of its 
constant tears picturesque or heart-moving. The lachrymal 
glands of Marah’s child must have been out of order—a sugges- 
tion that does not lend itself to poetical treatment. ‘“ Maid Daf- 
fodil’s Song” is artificial, because it is the only evidence of un- 
conscious imitation of the early English style in the book. “Cor 
Dulce” cannot be sufficiently praised. Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
—to whose brother and sister the book is dedicated—might have 
learned much of the spirit of the religion of older Jtaly from this 
exquisite poem. He had caught the rhythm of the wonderful 
epoch: in which St. Francis moved, not the soul. “Cor Dulce” 
touches the heart of that strange period of seeming contra- 
dictions, the age of Dante. It explains how the magnificent 
Lorenzo lived among the symbols of the pagans, yet died with 
the humility of a Christian. 


“ Ah me, ah me! I dare not lift mine eyes, 

Who may again betray Him ere night goes ; 
Who may deny Him ere the shrill cock crows. 

O happy thief who has his paradise, : 

Why do I turn to thoughts of you to-day, 
And meek St. Peter, who sinned heavily, 

Yet washed with life-long tears his guilt away, 
Rather than all the sinless saints that be?” 
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Miss Tynan understands the simplicity of that childish faith 
and hope in Christ’s sympathy with humanity that makes colder 
Christians impatient with the Italians, who, during all the cor- 
ruptions of the Renaissance, were not pagans at heart, but simply 
playing at paganism as children play with edged tools—ready on 
the impulse to throw themselves at the foot of the altar and to 
cry out with Miss Tynan’s St. Francis: 

“O Love unloved, my Love that goes unloved! 
For all your Passion’s sake, your lonely grave, 
For that unstinted wealth of love you gave, 
O Love unloved, sweet Love that loves unloved! 
Break me, a reed, or bind me who am strong, 
And make me strong to suffer and resist, 
And give me tears to weep, a whole life long, 
The traitor’s kiss wherewith your face was kissed.” 


“The Angel of the Annunciation” might, in its treatment, 
have been suggested by a picture of Rossetti’s. The Angel passes 
through the village street on his divine and momentous mission. 
The description is in the Rossetti fashion, but the noble thought 
is Miss Tynan’s. No one but a Catholic could have conceived 
it and written it without affectation. This is the Rossetti 


touch : 
“ His wings were purple of bloom, 
And eyed as the peacock’s plume ; 
They trailed and flamed in the air: 
Clear brows with an aureole rimmed, 
The gold ring, brightened and dimmed, 
Now rose, now fell on his hair.” 


The Angel ‘goes on, nearing the house where the Immaculate 
sits with the lily of purity blooming near her: 
“None saw as he passed their way ; 
But the children paused in their play, 
And smiled as his feet went by ; 
A bird sang clear from the nest, 
And a babe on its mother’s breast 
Stretched hands with an eager cry.” 


The little brothers and sisters of. St. Francis d’Assisi saw 
what less simple folk could not see. Again we say, the author 
of Shamrocks is fortunate—fortunate in knowing the real cor dulce 
of the church; fortunate in having her eyes anointed with that 
Qintment which God sent to the poet, St. Francis, and made him 
see in nature things unseen of graver though not less holy souls ; 
and fortunate in her gift of expression, her lack of literary vanity, 
her faultless taste, and her facility of adopting the appliances of 
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modern art to adorn the shrine in which the Mystical Rose 
dwells and blooms as she dwelt and bloomed while the Angel 
of the Annunciation came towards her We have only space to 
quote the tender ending of “ St. Francis to the Birds”: 
“ Sometimes when ye sing, 
Name my name, that He may take 
Pity for the dear song’s sake 
On my shortcoming.” 
MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 





WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Under this head we purpose for the future to give a variety of articles too 
brief, too informal, or too personal for the body of the magazine. For obvious 
reasons these communications will be, for the most part, unsigned. 


HISTORY OF A CONVERSION. 


Almost the first question asked a convert is: ‘What led you to become a 
Catholic?” It is a question often very hard to answer—that is, so as to be un- 
derstood by a non-Catholic mind, unbelieving in the kingdom of grace and the 
action of the Holy Ghost upon a human soul. Every convert, the moment he en- 
ters the one fold of Christ and begins to live a life of faith, feels and recognizes 
how little he had to do with the blessing that has come to him; therefore it is 
much easier for him to give the reasons why he is a Catholic than why he became 
one. Every virtuous man, if he be but a reasoning one, that turns his face Rome- 
ward in a spirit of inquiry, will sooner or later reach the goal. The first step 
having been made by the future convert toward God (which movefnent may have 
had its source in his own reason or from a heavenly inspiration), his will and un- 
derstanding come under the influence of the Holy Spirit, and he is led little by 
little from one truth to another until the light of Christian faith breaks in upon his 
soul and he becomes a child of grace. Consequently, if he attempts to give the 
reasons that led him into the Church of Christ, it always ends in giving a history 
of the growth of grace within his soul—a very difficult form of narrative. I foresee 
that this account of my conversion will resolve itself into something of the same 
kind. 

My parents, people of New England descent, were good as the world goes, 
kind and loving in all their rejations with their children, ever teaching us to be 
truthful and just in our dealings with men. Of God they told me nothing. And 
they never gave me a higher principle to guide me through life than one based 
upon selfishness—namely, “ Honesty ts the best policy.” On the other hand, they 
planted in my very nature not only a great dislike for all forms of religion, but also 
an aggressive contempt for Christianity. The result of this training was that I 
grew up a pagan of the pagans, with a vague belief in the existence of God, none 
in the immortality of the soul, and very little in the virtue of women or the up- 
rightness of men. Pleasure became the end of my existence. I was eaten up 
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with self-love, and found nothing of value except those things and persons that 
contributed toward that end and that love. As the fire of youth burnt itself out, 
I, like all children of the world, became the victim of satiety and exmuz—com- 
pletely tired of pleasure and weary of myself. At times death would have been 
welcome, had it not been for a spirit of hope, a voice within my heart that now and 
then whispered of a higher anda better life. This forced me to seek for a love 
more stable than I had found among men, for a motive on which to build a nobler 
life. I was appalled at the mystery of pain, the inequalities of human existence, 
and the seeming unjust division of the good things of life. For the first time I 
was brought face to face with those momentous questions that come sooner or 
later into the mind of every thinking being: Where did I come from? What 
am I here for? Where am I going ? 

But, alas! wheresoever I turned to find a solution I only met with disappoint- 
ment and disgust. Finally the higher aspiration of my soul, the voice of God, was 
hushed and buried under a most complete indifference. Bound in the ignoble 
chains of an agnostic pessimism, I no longer had any interest, with a single ex- 
ception, in anything outside of the study of material forces, of nature, of those 
things which can be seen, handled, weighed, and measured. In physiological re- 
searches and kindred pursuits I forgot the higher needs of my nature and the 
miseries of my fellow-men. The single exception mentioned above was the study 
of history—a study that ultimately led me, under God’s grace, to the fountain of all 
truth and the waters of reconciliation. 

It came about in this way: A brother of mine fell into an argument with a 
friend upon the life of Christ and the truth of Christianity, and this friend gave 
him a book on the subject to read—Nelson’s Cure of Infidelity—which work 
ultimately came into my hands; and, although in itself the book was stupid, the 
author’s reasoning weak and often incorrect, nevertheless it forced me to the 
thought that I knew very little about the life of Christ or the planting of the 
Christian faith. To remove this ignorance, and with the intention of getting a 
general idea of the subject, I read the New Testament through, always regarding 
it, however, as a collection of historical documents of doubtful authenticity, yet 
of sufficient authority as to the ordinary facts therein narrated. When I had 
finished the Four Gospels Jesus of Nazareth had become a living reality to me— 
as much so as Plato—and henceforth I regarded him as a historical character. 
This was a great step forward, as I had hitherto inclined to believe him a mythi- 
cal being. Yet the more I studied his life the clearer I saw that if it was stripped 
of its supernatural element it would be meaningless. This, in union with a grow- 
ing admiration of his character, was the goad that spurred me on to further 
study. I took up all the Christian writers of the first three hundred years and 
read them carefully through, that I might understand what they, the followers of 
the apostles, the propagators of the faith, thought and taught concerning their 
Master. I then made an analysis of all the existing testimony concerning the life 
and Passion of Jesus, and, comparing it with that in witness of the life and deeds 
of Alexander the Great, I found, as all will who make the study, that for every 
documentary witness to the life of the Grecian hero there were many for that of 
Jesus of Nazareth, and, in addition, that thousands of the noblest of our race at 
the time of the planting of the faith laid down their lives to show forth their belief 
in the truth of the Gospel narrative. I also found in the case of our Lord a new 

class of witnesses: the prophets of the Old Law. So overwhelming was the tes- 
timony in favor of the truth of the life and words of Jesus Christ as recorded in 
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Holy Writ that I was compelled to either doubt all history, all human testimony, 
or believe in him and his divine mission. In the meanwhile, from purely meta- 
physical reasons, the idea of God, his personality, and the necessity of something 
to unite our nature with the nature of God, became vividly true to me, so that the 
moment my reason led me to believe in Jesus Christ I entered into a fulness of 
faith. What was this faith that had mastered my understanding? That there 
was one God, Creator of all things; that he made himself manifest in the person 
of Christ Jesus, the one Mediator of redemption. Moreover, from my Scripture 
studies I had obtained a solid conviction that He to whom all power was given 
had delegated a certain body of men to teach all nations to observe all things that 
he had commanded and taught, and had further promised that this body of men, 
this living, speaking voice, was for all time ; that the gates of hell should not pre- 
vail against it, that the Holy Spirit would guide it into all truth, and that he hiin- 
self would abide with it “ a// days, even to the consummation of the world.” With 
this faith entered my heart, and not till then, the spirit of prayer; and for the first 
time my soul spoke to its Lord and Master, its Brother and its God. The battle 
was won; right reason and honesty of purpose, under the guidance of grace, had 
triumphed over ignorance, prejudice, and love of the world. But where was this 
living, speaking voice, this body of men to whom Christ said, “ He that heareth 
you heareth me” ? Where was this “church of the living God, the pillar and 
the ground of the truth”? Where was the “one fold and one Shepherd”? 
Where was the church, built upon the rock (Peter), that has the power of binding 
and loosing? When I cast my eyes upon Christendom I found that there was 
but one body that claimed these prerogatives, to the exclusion of all other bodies, 
and at the same time bore the marks of apostolicity, indefectibility, unity, and 
catholicity, and that this body was the Holy Roman Catholic Church. More- 
over, I found that all other so-called Christian organizations were the offspring 
of some disobedient Catholic, and generally bore his name. 

God’s will was plain ; there was but one thing left for me to do, so I sought 
an introduction to a priest in order to be baptized. The Very Rev. Isaac T. 
Hecker examined me, and almost immediately I was admitted to the sacraments 
by the Rev. George Deshon. Much to my surprise, I discovered, through the ex- 
‘amination I underwent, that I was in possession of the entire system of Christian 
dogma, and that it was unnecessary to give me any instruction before admitting 
me to the church. Where had I learned all this? From the Holy Bible and the 
Christian writers of the first three centuries ; for up to this time I never had a book 
of Catholic theology, instruction, or controversy in my hands, nor had I any con- 
versation with any Catholic, either lay or cleric, upon the subject. 

Years have passed ; I have seen the church in many climes and among many 
nations ; I have read hundreds of lives of her saintly children; I have partaken 
of her sacraments, tried to live her life, and now I have but one testimony to 
give: How beautiful art thou, my love !—how beautiful art thou! Thou art all 
fair, O my love! and there is not a spot in thee—fair as the moon, bright as 
the sun, terrible as an army set in array. 


THE GUIDANCE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

“If any one shall say that without the previous inspiration of the Holy Spirit 
and his aid, a man can believe, hope, love, or repent as he should, so that the 
grace of justification may be conferred upon him, let him be anathema.” 
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These are the words of the holy Council of Trent, in which the Catholic 
Church infallibly teaches that without an interior movement of the indwelling 
Holy Spirit no act of the soul can be meritorious of heaven. This doctrine, em- 
bodying the plain sense of Holy Scripture and the unbroken teaching of the 
church in all ages, bases human justification on an interior impulse of the Third 
Person of the divine Trinity. This impulse precedes the soul’s acts of faith, 
hope and love, and of sorrow for sin: the first stage in the supernatural career, 
then, is the entering of the Holy Spirit into the inner life of the soul. The process 
of justification begins by the divine life of the indwelling Spirit taking up into 
itself the human life of the soul. 

Nor is this to the detriment of man’s liberty, but rather to its increase. The 
infinite independence of God and his divine liberty are shared by man exactly in 
proportion as he partakes of God’s life in the communication of the Holy Spirit. 

If it be asked howthe Holy Spirit is received, the answer is, Sacramentally. 
“Unless a man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God.” As man by nature is a being of both outer and inner life, 
so, when made a new man by the Spirit of God and elevated into a supernatural 
state, God deals with him by both outer and inner methods. The Holy Spirit is 
received by the sacramental grace of baptism and renewed by the other sacraments ; 
also in prayer, vocal or mental, hearing sermons, reading the Scriptures or devout 
books, and on occasions, extraordinary or ordinary, in the course of daily life; and 
when once received every act of the soul that merits heaven is done by the inspira- 
tion of that divine Guide dwelling within us. Even though unperceived, though 
indistinguishable from impulses of natural virtue, though imperceptibly multiplied 
as often as the instants are, yet each movement of heaven-winning virtue, and 
especially love, hope, faith, and repentance, is made because the Holy Spirit has 
acted upon the soul in an efficacious manner. 

It is not to induce a strained outlook for the particular cases of the action of 
the Spirit of God on_ us, or the signs of it, that these words are written. The 
sacraments, prayer and holy reading, and hearing sermons and instructions, are the 
plain, external instruments and accompaniments of the visitations of God, and are 
sufficient landmarks for the journey of the soul, unless it be led in a way alto- 
gether extraordinary. And apart from these external marks, no matter how you 
watch for God, his visitations are best known by their effects ; it is after the cause 
has been placed, perhaps some considerable time after, that the faith, hope, love, 
or sorrow becomes perceptibly increased—always excepting extraordinary cases. 
Not to “resist the Spirit” is the first duty. Fidelity to the divine guidance, yield- 
ing one’s self up lovingly to the impulses of virtue as they gently claim control of 
our thoughts—this is the simple duty. 

Having laid down in broad terms the fundamental doctrine of the supernatu- 
ral life, it is proper to say a word of the natural virtues and of their relation to 
the supernatural. It has been already intimated that the gocdness of nature is 
often indistinguishable from the holiness of the supernatural life; and, indeed, as a 
rule, impulses of the Holy Spirit first pour their floods into the channels of natural 
virtue, thus rendering them supernatural. These are mainly the cardinal virtues : 
Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance. Practised in a state of nature, these 
place us in our true relations with our nature and with God’s providence in all 
created nature around us; these are the virtues which choice souls among the 
heathen practised. They are not enough. When they have done their utmost 
they leave a void in the heart that still yearns for more. It is the purpose of the 
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Spirit of God to raise our virtue to a grade far above nature. The practice of the 
virtues of faith, hope, and love, which bring the soul into direct communication 
with God, and which, when practised under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, are 
supernatural, following upon the practice of the cardinal virtues under the same 
guidance, place the soul in its true and perfect relation with God—a state which 
is more than natural. 

Let us, if we would see things clearly, keep in sight the difference between 
the natural and supernatural. In the natural order a certain union with God was 
possessed by man in all ages in common with every creature. The union of the 
creature with the divine creative power is something which man can neither 
escape from nor be robbed of. But in the case of rational creatures this union is, 
even in a state of nature, made far closer and its enjoyment increased by a vir- 
tuous life—one in which reason is superior to appetite; a life only to be led by 
one assisted, if not by the indwelling Holy Spirit peculiar to the grace of Christ, 
yet by the helps necessary to natural virtue and called medicinal graces. The 
practice of the four cardinal virtues—Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, and Tempe- 
rance—in the ordinary natural state gave to guileless men and women in every age 
a natural union with their Creator. Although we maintain that such natural 
union with God is not enough for man, yet we insist that the part the natural 
virtues play in man’s sanctification be recognized. In considering a holy life 
natural virtues are too often passed over, either because the men who practised 
them in heathen times were perhaps few in number, or because of the Calvinistic 
error that nature and man are totally corrupt. 

And we further insist on the natural virtues because they tend to place man 
in true relations with himself and with nature, thus bringing him into more perfect 
relation or union with God than he was by means of the creative act—a proper 
preliminary to his supernatural relation. Who will deny that there were men not 
a few among the heathen in whom Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance 
were highly exemplified? They knew well enough what right reason demanded. 
Such men as Socrates, Plato, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius had by the natural 
light of reason a knowledge of what their nature required of them. They had 
faults, great ones if you please ; at the same time they knew them to be faults, and 
they had the natural virtues in greater or less degrees. Thus the union between 
God and the soul, due to the creative act, though not sufficient, never was inter- 
rupted. The Creator and the Mediator are one. 

These remarks doubtless give rise to various questions, which we hope to 
answer on future occasions. I. T. H. 


RELIGION AND THRIFT. 

One of the common cries of shallow commentators upon progress is that the 
Catholic religion is antagonistic to thrift. Ireland and Mexico are mentioned as 
proofs of this. The traveller who has seen Catholic and Protestant countries 
under the same physical conditions, and who has curiosity enough to look below 
the surface of statistics for the truths they sometimes conceal, knows that land- 
lordism in both Ireland and Mexico is the foundation of their poverty ; while in 
Mexico, moreover, the great mountain walls which render commerce by land or 
sea difficult, and the mild climate, which relieves the natives of anxiety about 
clothing, while it insures life with little food, should also be taken into account. 

But look at Belgium. Its very name is synonymous with thrift. Its popu- 
lation to the square mile is the densest in Europe. Its superficial area is about 
one-third, while its population exceeds, that of Ireland. Its immigration exceeds 
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its emigration—a remarkable phenomenon and the most striking testimony to its 
activity and advancement. Its largest city does not contain half a million of peo- 
ple. Although it boasts a strip of sea-front, its foreign maritime commerce is car- 
ried on almost exclusively by foreigners—another phenomenon in industry which 
political economists on this side of the water should study. Although it possesses 
only 1.3 acres per inhabitant—admitting that land is the foundation of wealth—it 
ranks in ratio of wealth ahead of Germany, Austria, Spain, Italy, and Russia. 

Nearly its entire public debt was contracted for public works of general utility, 
and the interest on it is more than covered by the revenue from the railroads alone. 
It expends on primary schools six times as much as on superior education, al- 
though it boasts four famous universities with nearly five thousand students, as 
well as a national school of fine arts with more than a thousand students, many 
schools of design with twelve thousand students, and music-schools of high grade 
with thirteen thousand students. It spends more money on elementary educa- 
tion for its five million people than England for her twenty-eight millions. 
The pauperism of Belgium is about one thirty-second that of Ireland and one 
forty-eighth that of England. 

The industry of the people is marvellous. Nine-tenths of the cultivable land 
is under cultivation. In Ireland less than an eighth of the cultivable land is under 
cultivation. The theory that great farming is the most productive is exploded by 
the success of the little farming of Belgium ; but it must be added that the stimu- 
lus of ownership by the tillers has had much to do with the results. The mines, al- 
though comparatively unimportant, are worked with extraordinary zeal, and the . 
quarries area source of considerable income. The exchange of commodities extends 
from the Netherlands to Brazil, and the export manufactures include woollen yarn, 
cotton, silks, flax, pig and wrought iron and steel, as well as hundreds of small things. 
The railway mileage of Belgium per 1,000 square miles of territory is the highest 
of all countries in Europe, and the highest in the world except—oddly enough— 
little Martinique ; while her telegraph mileage is by far the largest proportionally 
in the world. In fact, she may justly be considered the busiest and the thriftiest 
country on the globe. 

Religion? Full religious liberty is given by the constitution, and part of the 
income of the clergy of all denominations is paid out of the national treasury. 
But the entire population is Catholic, except 15,000 Protestants and 3,000 Jews, 

I saw more people and deeper devotion in her churches than in those of any 
country it has been my fortune to visit. The ancient, quaint church of Saint Gu- 
dule, Brussels, with its noble proportions, its dusky light, its vast spaces, its huge 
pillars, its countless monuments commemorating not merely the accidental great 
but the piety of the poor and the heroism of the lowly, attracts many hundreds dur- 
ing every hour of the day. Nor are these hundreds admiring tourists only, but the 
serious and alert of the citizens, who find time to step into the magnificent temple 
long enough even at mid-day to pray. I was more touched still by the earnestness 
and simplicity of the people in churches of less note located in various parts of the 
capital. They were thronged every morning in the week by artisans on their way 
to work, attending Mass first ; and later by the housewives on their way to or from 
market, with their well-filled baskets of meats, vegetables, and fruits. The foot 
of many an effigy of Our Lord was partly kissed away by reverent lips. There was 
not a statue of Our Lady without its flashing rows of votive tapers. There was 
not a shrine without lights and flowers, Yet these are the most practical, the 
most industrious, the most frugal, the most thrifty people in the world! 
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SUPERLATIVISM. 


Still another zs thrown upon the vast surface of every-day life by a rapidly 
evolving social speed (I will not say progress) towards the ultimate limit of 
things. The question, “ Where shall we stop?” is becoming more and more in- 
tricate and bewildering, and now that this new groove reveals to our curious and 
astonished gaze a swarm of minds running headlong into a foolish superlativism, 
we are forced to draw in the reins and come to a momentary standstill ; investi- 
gation and the application of a radical remedy are urgently required, if we would 
save ourselves in time from the ravages of this wide-spreading exaggeration. 

The testimony of our social history shows, as many think, that at the same 
time that a wholesome and regulating influence comes down the social gamut, 
from erudite philosophers, artful politicians, and careful legislators, upon the vari- 
ous heterogeneous classes about them, a reciprocal influence finds its way back 
into the learned minds and would-be invulnerable hearts of these important fac- 
tors of science and the state. Not that this reacting tendency on the part of the 
silly and the frivolous hopes to threaten the almost immutable principles and 
opinions of these Nestors of ours (perish the presumption !), but, in spite of them- 
selves, our venerable “ know-betters ” shall be brought, from having allowed them- 
selves first to become accustomed to it, to tolerate this hurtful impetus towards 
superlativism that seems to be moving the people at will towards—Heaven knows 
what ! 

We all know, to our cost, how many times indiscreet use has generated an un- 
wholesome abuse, and that by a process so slow and gradual that, did not the con- 
sequent evil prove a self-asserting one in the end, we could hardly realize having 
passed through such a momentous transition at all. Moreover, habit takes it 
upon itself to excuse, if not actually to sanction, many of the mistakes and follies of 
mankind, and habit itself is not unfrequently the outgrowth of a deliberate and 
sordid desire to flatter the popular hobby or to subscribe to the popular weakness 
of the day. I shall except what is understood by moral faux-Zas, limiting myself 
more particularly to the intellectual and emotional ones which are susceptible of 
strangely adjustable meanings, and which may be lawfully imitated (so the world 
thinks) if society looks upon them for the time being as novel or interesting. 

Fashionable “ squints ” and “ limping gaits” have not only become obsolete, 
but are gibed at and ridiculed by those who would never have resisted the 
temptation to adopt them had they lived among the circles where these once pre- 
vailed ; but since there must be little peccadilloes, or distinguishing high-toned 
idiosyncrasies, something to keep fashionable fancies alive, we want to know who 
shall go the farthest beyond all limit of sense or reason to the very pinnacle of 
nonsensical superlativism ? Though this spirit underlies nearly every fibre of our 
fashionable constitution, where it has succeeded most and has become alarming- 
ly pronounced is in “ verbal ultraism.” 

Things are no longer simply beautiful or agreeable or comfortable; they have 
all become “ most exquisitely gorgeous,” “too perfectly intoxicating ” and “ su- 
premely irresistible for anything.” A face that would formerly have been very 
pretty or even handsome is now “ ravishingly lovely ” or “ divinely grand.” Dain- 
ty five-o’clock tea-cups are frequently described as the “most perfect little loves 
you ever saw.” Men and women are never now, by any chance, plain or homely 
or deficient in mental or social acquirements ; they are “execrably hideous” or 
“ most distressingly stupid,” and even in some instances, though the metaphor 
may be somewhat obscure, they are “perfect owls!” 
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A simple song, if tastefully rendered, is “utterly heavenly.” A new novel is 
either “ supremely magnificent ” or “ atrociously dreadful.” There are no more 
such tame emotions as a simple desire or eagerness or impatience. People now- 
adays are always “dying,” or “languishing,” or “crazy” to see, hear, or act. 
Neither is any one ever merely displeased or disappointed ; such sentiments have 
been perverted into “ perfectly furious,” “raging mad,” “ supremely disgusted.” 

I have even heard a pretty young ultraist declare that her new dress-maker 
was “ the sweetest thing you could ever imagine,” and that her ill-fitting gloves 
were the “ most wretchedly vile things upon earth.” Who ever hears any one 
say in our day that he or she is troubled with a slight cold? Is it not always 
“such a frightful cold,” though it have no more serious consequences than a few 
harmless sneezes? Then how many pretty victims there are who “suffer the 
most excruciating agony” from a little after-dinner indigestion, who “ never slept 
a wink all night ” if they have lain awake more than half an hour, not to speak of 
those people who are invariably either “ petrified or numb with cold,” or “ fairly 
crisped ” and “ simmering with heat ” ! 

Not an adverb expressive of the least degree of intensity has been left in its 
former respectable seclusion; men and women now are either “outrageously 
tall,” “perfect giants,” or “painfully small midgets”; ill-finished efforts are 
always “ irretrievably spoiled ”; humble little insects straying timidly across some 
fair shoulder become “ dreadful ” and “ horrible beasts”! Unusually long noses 
are “about a mile long.” Bashful people “fairly melt away ” or “ simply expire.” 
Nervous girls are “utterly terror-stricken” at the sight of an escaping little 
mouse, or, in still more distressing circumstances, are “simply paralyzed with 
fear.” One is usually now “ dead” with fatigue, and any sort of a trying interval 
of waiting or separation is commonly called “ ages.” 

Amusing incidents inevitably produce “ shrieks ” of laughter, and in one in- 
stance a young lady declared that something was so “desperately funny ” that 
she “ fairly howled”! How many times are we assured that some trifling article of 
toilet or vzrtu is “ the loveliest thing we ever saw,” though we may have feasted 
our eyes upon the Falls of Niagara or the master-touches of the world’s great 
artists! How often is a simple melody in like manner the “most exquisite thing 
we have ever heard”! I have been told of a man who was so much in love 
with a young lady that he was “ actually wild ” about her, though in his outward 
demeanor one could detect nothing of his madness. Another “simply wor- 
shipped ” his lady fair, though in reality his sentiment was nothing more than 
what is usually expected. 

Somewhat after this fashion, again, ultraists give expression to their emotions 
of dislike. They are ever ready to “loathe,” “ abominate,” or “ despise” persons 
or things that are at variance with their selfish purposes. If they were held 
rigidly responsible for these abstract murders they commit each time they “ could 
kill” such a one, what a catalogue of charges would be registered against them ! 
To hear pretty, pouting girls declare that they would “like to trample” this one 
or that one is nothing short of a mystery to those who are so provokingly prac- 
tical as to imagine for a moment that they really mean what they say. 

The above examples of the superlativism of our day, which occur to me from 
memory as I write, are mere initial proofs that what I say of this ultraistic ten- 
dency is only too true. Shall we allow its further progress? Shall we continue 
to acknowledge those who adopt it as representative of our social or intellectual 
status? If education be the indispensable fasse-fartout (and more particularly 
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into the higher walks of life), let us deny the rights of these ultraists to usurp 
the places they hold. No educated person could or would do such wholesale vio- 
lence to his mother-tongue. Those who persevere in the use of ill-timed and 
worse-placed adverbs are just as guilty of transgressing the rules of grammar or 
rhetoric as those who more innocently couple incongruous subjects and verbs, or 
. prepositions and nouns. 

The children growing up around us will learn to adopt these ultra-intense 
qualifications, and soon it will be too late to repair the harm done. When an 
exalted circumstance really calls for exalted language, we are obliged, out of 
respect for our subject, to eschew all those strongly significant adverbs which 
have become the commonplace terms of the most trite conversations, but which 
before their abuse fitted such occasions becomingly: the words “very beautiful” 
are, as we all know, more expressive and dignified now than either “ ravishingly 
lovely ” or “ supremely exquisite.” 

Let words have whatever immutable wealth of abstract meaning they may, 
the force of common usage and popular interpretation is stronger than any other 
and will ultimately survive, in a practical sense at least, the rules of rhetoric and 
grammar. This tendency to foolish exaggeration is certainly gaining headway 
and should be arrested in time; the conversation of the drawing-room is not 
such a neutral or indifferent influence that we can afford to see it spoiled because 
of an unbridled license which an absolute fashionable caprice presumes to extend 
without limit. Let those whose desire it is to share the advantages and prestige 
of educated people show that their conceptions and applications of the meanings 
of certain good English words are ancillary only to that power whose right to 
regulate the language and its uses is exclusive. So many people, even in our 
best circles, have such little pith or substance in their remarks that they should 
make it a special care to say properly what they are able to say at all. 

OTTAWA. K. M. B. 
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THE EXISTENCE OF Gop. A dialogue in three chapters. By Richard F. Clarke, 

S.J. New York, Cincinnati. and St. Louis: Benziger Bros. 

Many would think, as we were for a moment inclined to do ourselves, that this 
pamphlet concedes too much. It seems to be written for Agnostics, and deals 
with the knowledge of God as if the natural man had not been able to attain to 
that apprehension of the divine existence which history and experience show 
that he really has; such, at least, was the impression produced on our mind by 
reading the dialogue once. If such had really been the case, it must be-said that 
some latitude can be claimed for minimizing in order to get a common starting- 
point with one’s adversary. Further consideration induces us to say that Father 
Clarke has not admitted too much. We gladly bear witness that he is doing a 
good work in publishing in this form the sound reasons for the fundamental 
principles of natural religion. “The Dialogue,” he says in his preface, “is an at- 
tempt to put forward in a popular form the chief arguments from reason by which 
the existence of God is proved, and to show the weakness and inconsistency of the 
objections most commonly urged against it.” 

And, indeed, we cannot be too popular in our methods of proclaiming that re- 
ligion is not contrary to reason, but is in full accord with reason’s dictates, the very 
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perfection of reason’s scope and effort. But here we may object to the writer’s 
use of the word “yoke” and “ hindrance ” as applied to a state of mind convinced 
of religious truth. Religion, either in its principles or precepts, is not a yoke upon 
reason but upon appetite, not a hindrance to nature but to passion. If the know- 
ledge of religious truth puts any restraint upon a man it is only one that reason in 
its best moments calls for ; it is a curb upon the beast that the man may live. A 
Kempis says (book iii. ch. 53): ‘‘ He that keeps himself in subjection so that his 
sensuality is ever subject to reason, and reason in all things obedient to Me, he is 
indeed a conqueror of himself and lord of all the world”; in this he proclaims a 
truth of sound philosophy as well as of ascetical theology. 

We have also to find fault with the saying that the argument from God’s ex- 
istence drawn from consciousness is “all rubbish,” and that the philosophical 
opinion that God can be known by intuition is “ pure assumption” and its advo- 
cates “ enemies of theism.” Now, some of the noblest minds of Christendom have 
held one or other form of intuitive philosophy, and we submit that a school of 
philosophy never without distinguished adherents, and whose views, in every shape 
and form, are not condemned by the church, should not thus be characterized. But 
taken as a whole, this publication is worthy of general circulation and calculated 
to do great good. 


THE AMERICAN ELECTORAL SysTEM. By Charles H. O’Neil, LL.B. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1887. 


If the author who can find a new title for his book nowadays is con- 
sidered fortunate, how incomparably more fortunate is he who can finda 
new and most important subject on which to write a book! It is a singular 
oversight that in our political literature so little attention should have 
been given to the very keystone of the arch that spans our whole system. 

The method of electing the President of the United States is a matter 
of such conspicuous importance that we might well suppose the subject 
had been long since exhausted, and that everything relating to it was as 
trite and familiar as the Declaration of Independence itself. But such is 
far from being the case. Not only are the vast majority of intelligent citi- 
zens wholly unfamiliar with it and the history of its workings, but our 
professional politicians, and to some extent our statesmen also, are by no 
means well informed on the subject. 

The meagre and desultory character of the publications on the theme 
accounts in great measure for this want of knowledge in the past; but now, 
at least, this difficulty is removed, Mr. O’Neil in his book has made a 
thorough and complete condensation of the documents, decisions, authori- 
tative statements, and weighty opinions bearing on the question, together 
with a full history of its workings in each presidential election, from that 
of the first great head of our government to the present occupant of the 
White House; so that one has only to read this work of less than three 
hundred pages to become well acquainted with the manner in which Presi- 
dents are made. The work, though brief in its treatment of the subject, is 
nevertheless a prodigy of patience and research which only a painstaking 
and learned lawyer in fullest sympathy with his theme could have pro- 
duced. We are glad to see that the book is free from political bias. Itisa 
straightforward statement of facts and arguments bearing directly on the 
subject, without any attempt to obtrude private opinions or partisan views. 
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The arrangement of the matter is topical throughout; the style is lucid 
and vigorous, the temper calm and judicial. 

Mr. O’Neil has produced a work of which so young an author may well 
feel proud. He has filled a gap in our political literature and gathered a 
fund of valuable information which every man interested in our republi- 
can institutions should appreciate. We venture to predict that his book 
will be well received abroad, and will command the best attention of the 
students of political science all over Europe. 

The dedication of the volume to President Barnard, of Columbia College, 
is a graceful act of filial homage on the part of the author to his Alma 
Mater. 

The publishers have turned out the edition in excellent form—good 
paper, good print, good binding, and no blunders. 


THE STORY OF METLAKAHTLA, By Henry S. Wellcome. London and 
New York : Saxon & Co, 


As badly written and eccentrically punctuated a book as we have late- 
ly seen; but the matter is good. Mr. William Duncan, a layman of the 
Church of England, undertook some thirty years ago to bea Christian mis- 
sionary to the Indians of British Columbia. He began his work near Fort 
Simpson, a fortified trading-post of the Hudson Bay Company. It was 
then the centre of an Indian settlement of nine Tsimshean tribes, all given 
. up to cannibalism and kindred abominations. All alone, on his own initia- 
tive, though working under the auspices of the Church (of England) Mis- 
sionary Society, Mr. Duncan devoted himself to the conversion of these 
abandoned people. We find no mention of his having wife, children, or 
home. 

For five years he labored, mastering the difficult language, living total- 
ly absorbed among the Indians, endeavoring to teach them what he knew 
of Christian truth and civilization. At the end of that time—and a weary 
time it must have been—Mr. Duncan had made fifty converts. These he 
managed after the pattern, consciously or unconsciously followed, of the 
Catholic missionaries of California—he established a Christian commune. 
He set his converts apart from their heathen friends and relatives, and 
formed a separate seaside village, to whose inhabitants he gave the follow- 
ing rules: 

“1. To give up their ‘ Ahlied,’ or Indian deviltry ; 2. To cease calling in 
‘Shamens,’ or medicine-men, when sick ; 3. To cease gambling; 4. To cease 
giving away their property for display; 5. To cease painting their faces; 
6. To cease indulging in intoxicating drinks; 7. To rest on the Sabbath; 
8. To attend religious instruction; 9. To send their children to school; 
10 To be cleanly ; 11. To be industrious; 12. To be peaceful; 13. To be 
liberal and honest in trade; 14. To build neat houses; 15. To pay the vil- 
lage tax.” 

Duncan baptized none of them, and, as far as we can judge, he made 
them what may be called partially instructed catechumens. Ifa true bish- 
op had come, and if the missionary had been a true Christian catechist, 
his efforts would have been properly appreciated. So they were, in fact, 
even by the first pseudo-bishop (by courtesy, of Columbia), who visited 
the settlement in 1863, rather more than four years after its commence- 
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ment. He baptized many, praised Duncan’s work, and conducted himself 
like any decent superintending Protestant minister. By the time the 
next “ bishop” (of New Caledonia) came along, some twenty years later, 
the village had increased to a thousand souls, all of them partially civil- 
ized and of various grades of rudimentary Christianity. This bishop was 
a persecutor. He undertook to force Mr. Duncan to take orders, and to 
impose upon his Christians the forms and ritual of the Church of England, 
especially in the rite of Holy Communion. But Duncan steadily declined 
both propositions, declaring that his object in devoting his life to this 
work had been “to save sinners, not to glorify the church.” 

In all this we perceive the hard sense of a practical man and the con- 
science of a consistent Protestant. But the bishop pounded him hard for 
his uprightness and consistency. Duncan offered the London Board of 
Missions to resign, and No was the answer. This deepened the bishop’s 
wrath. He began to slander the unfortunate Duncan. He succeeded in 
bribing a few of his converts to leave him. He crippled his school. He 
took possession of his school-house, and when the Indians took it peace- 
ably back—being their own house, paid for out of their own money, built 
on their own land—the bishop invoked the government at Victoria, anda 
man-of-war was sent down, with three commissioners on board, to investi- 
gate. On this occasion the investigators preached advanced Henry- 
Georgeism to the red men in the following terms: 


“We are told the Metlakahtlans say all the land belongs to the Indians. 
THIS IS NOT TRUE.. White men who teach this are false to both Indians 
and whites, We will tell you the truth about the lands. FIRST, ALL THE 
LANDS BELONG TO THE QUEEN.” The George principle, however, is one 
that admits of elastic applications. In this instance it was put into annoy- 
ing practice by the subsequent arrival of a party of government surveyors. 
These selected two acres of the communal property to be alienated from 
the Indians, who, as they said in their manly letter of protest, had “ received 
the Jand by direct succession from their forefathers, some of whom once 
lived on these very two acres.” Surveyed the ground was, however, and 
handed over to the “ Church Missionary Society ” and the intruding bishop. 

Finding that the government had sided against them and for “the 
church,” the aggrieved Indians and their friend and teacher, Duncan, like 
millions of other victims of British rule in church and state, are seeking an 
asylum under the Stars and Stripes in Alaska. But that is a consummation 
so far from satisfactory to either the church or the state in question, which 
will have reaped a barren victory when Metlakahtla stands desolate, that 
the former has again invoked “the seculararm.” This has now been raised 
to forbid the Indians even to take with them into their new homes the ma- 
terials of the old ones which they had erected*on “the queen’s land,” and 
which “ Uncle Sam” had given them leave to carry over duty free. Here 
is a case in which sympathy, indignation, and welcome are all plainly in 
order, 

THEODORE WIBAUX, Pontifical Zouave and Jesuit. By the Rev. C. 
Du Coétlosquet, S.J., with an introduction by the Rev. Richard F. 
Clarke, S.J. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co.; Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates. 


This is a delightful book, not merely asa record of great graces, greatly 
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appreciated and faithfully used by him whom it chiefly commemorates, but © 
also for the insight it affords into a charming domestic life. It is hardly to q 
be wondered at that parents such as those depicted here should have reared | 
a holy family. Theodore Wibaux entered the Jesuit novitiate in his twen- 
ty-second year, and died at thirty-three before having attained the dignity 
of the priesthood. The history of his life as a religious occupies hardly a 
sixth of the book, which lingers at first with loving detail over his child- 
hood, and then paints at full length the years between eighteen and twen- 
ty-one, which he began as a Papal Zouave and ended as one of the Volun- 
teers of the West who fought under General de Charette in the Franco- 
Prussian war. But the whole life might well be called a long novitiate, an 
incessant preparation for the happy death by which he crowned it, a volun- 
tary victim of expiation for his country and the church. Yet it was a life 
led on very ordinary lines, Filled as it is with the record of graces hero- 
ically responded to, they were graces such as nearly all of us receive, unless 
one excepts the atmosphere of domestic piety which sheltered it from the 
outset, and which, to our thinking, was almost the greatest of them all. 
But its lack of singularity in everything save perfect fidelity is precisely 
what has made it so very well worth the telling. 


CANONICAL PROCEDURE IN DISCIPLINARY AND CRIMINAL CASES OF CLER- 
Ics. By the Rev. Francis Droste. Edited by the Rev. Sebastian G. 
Messmer, D.D. New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: Benziger Bros. 

THE NEW PROCEDURE IN CRIMINAL AND DISCIPLINARY CAUSES OF ECCLE- 
SIASTICS IN THE UNITED STATES. By Rev. S. B. Smith, D.D. New 
York and Cincinnati: Pustet & Co. . 


We once heard an intelligent layman say that it would be a convenience 
if the official documents pertaining to the canonical procedure of the 
church were published in English—a very reasonable wish and fully met by 
these two volumes. The authors are learned canonists, and have herein 
given to the clergy manuals for the transaction of all business before the 
ecclesiastical courts having jurisdiction in criminal,and disciplinary cases. 
Intended chiefly and primarily for the clergy, these volumes are of interest 
to the general public. A more extended notice would be given but that 
our July issue contains one in reference to a larger work of Dr. Smith 
which is quite applicable to both of these works. 
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